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THE NATURE OF ENGLISH PURITANISM: 
THREE INTERPRETATIONS* 


L 


REFLECTIONS ON THE NATURE OF 
ENGLISH PURITANISM 


JERALD C. Brauer, University of Chicago 


Several recent scholars appalled by the seemingly impossible 
task of defining Puritanism have contented themselves with the 
supposedly easier task of describing the movement. But, a really ac- 
curate description is actually a good definition. To the extent that a 
description enables one to identify and thus partially to understand a 
man or a movement, it serves as a definition. Thus, whether one 
wishes to engage in a definition of or a description of the nature of 
Puritanism makes little difference. The basic problem is that of so 
delineating the Puritan movement that its differences from other 
contemporary movements are clearly discernible. Only in that way 
can one assess its role in its own epoch and its contributions to the 
ongoing stream of history. 

At the broadest point of definition I would agree with Professors 
M. Knappen and A. S. P. Woodhouse that English Puritanism must 
be viewed as a distinct historical entity.’ It is not to be confused with 
different or similar entities of its time or place or any other epoch. 
That is, Puritanism is a specific historical movement which emerges 
at a certain point in history—the sixteenth century—and in a certain 
geographical location—first in England, from whence it spread to 
America. This movement reaches its peak 1640-1660, slowly disinte- 
grates, and passes its impulses on through new forms and movements 
such as Nonconformity, Pietism, and Rationalism. By the late 17th 
century or the early 18th century, Puritanism has lost its historical 
reality as a specific movement or entity. It has dissolved into several 
new movements which it helped to form but which are no longer simply 
Puritanism. 

This definition poses two major problems for us. First is the 
problem of giving some content or structure to the historical entity 
which we call Puritanism. Second, there is the problem of its disinte- 
gration and its subsequent relation to the historical process. In short, 
this is the problem of continuity and discontinuity. While we do not 


*These papers were read, in whole or in part, at the joint meeting of the American Society 
of Church History and the American Historical Association in Chicago, December 30, 1953. 
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have space in this brief presentation to work systematically with either 
problem, we shall attempt to make certain generalizations, which might 
provoke further discussion. 

When one attempts to describe or define this so-called Puritan 
movement which arose in 16th century England, two factors immedi- 
ately present themselves. On the one hand, one is struck by the ex- 
ceeding complexity of the movement which embraces men and ideas 
so diverse that one wonders if it is possible to call them all Puritan. 
Yet, on the other hand, in spite of the obvious differences in two such 
stalwart Puritans as William Dell and Richard Baxter, both belong 
to the same movement and exhibit certain common qualities and strive 
for a similar goal. 

For the sake of clarity, we shall first turn our attention te those 
elements in Puritanism which give the movement in its entirety a 
distinct coloration. There appear to be at least four characteristics 
which taken together mark the Puritan movement as a distinct entity 
in English life from 1570-1680. They are: (1) a deep dissatisfaction 
with the Anglican conception of the Reformation and with the Roman 
Catholic interpretation of the faith. (2) The root of this dissatisfaction 
is founded primarily and initially on a deep religious experience 
which is of dramatic intensity for every individual in the movement. 
(3) Out of this personal experience arises a zeal for reform which 
spreads from vestments and worship to include every facet of con- 
temporary life. (4) The use of covenant theology as the primary ve- 
hicle for structuring their experience of and understanding of the 
Christian faith. 

Let us look briefly at these four distinguishing marks in order to 
note how they mark Puritanism as over against, for example, Anglican- 
ism. The first mark is clear enough. Puritanism was intensely dissatis- 
fied with the Anglican way of reform. It contended that the Anglicans 
had not really thrown out the superstitions and errors of Roman 
Catholicism, that tradition and the crown were the ultimate factors in 
determining religious practices, that Scripture was not followed closely 
enough, and that Anglicans lacked a deep concern for the Christian 
life. Because of their opposition to Anglicanism and Romanism, the 
Puritans early developed a party which was determined to take over 
England and to reform it after God’s will. There is no mistaking a 
Puritan or the Puritan movement at this point. 

Secondly, we encounter the question of why the dissatisfaction 
with Anglican reform. Here we reach the heart of the matter. While 
it is undoubtedly true that many factors operated to produce dissatis- 
faction with the religious settlement in England, one-thing above all 
else predominates in Puritanism.. The religious experience of the 
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Puritan: drove him to a basic dissetisfaction with the religious life of 
England. 

Now, what was so distinctive about this religious experience 
that it differentiated Puritanism from Anglicanism? Above all it was 
what the Puritan called “experiential” or “experimental.” Every Puri- 
tan underwent a deep personal religious experience in which he encoun- 
tered in an existential way God’s wrath and God’s redemptive love. 
As a consequence of this experience he was a new man, turned about, 
converted. There could be no doubting the certainty of this experience. 

John Bunyan preached “what I felt, what I smartingly did feel.” 
Richard Sibbes, in a preface to John Preston’s Breastplate of Faith and 
Love, says “For, before our conversion, we were of no strength: 
Since our conversion, we are not sufficient of ourselves to think a 
good thought .. . . That which was fabulously spoken of the Race of 
Giants, is truly said of a Christian, he is born with his Armour upon 
him; as soon as he is regenerate, he is armed.’” 

Regeneration and conversion were not simply theological terms 
employed in liturgies or sermons. They were realities to be experienced 
by every Puritan, and without the certainty of this experience one 
simply was not a Christian. One cannot deny that there were Anglicans 
who personally experienced conversion to a new type of life; however, 
this was never a characteristic mark of the Anglican. He did not have to 
consciously go through the pangs of the new birth and engage in a 
strenuous pilgrimage. Every Puritan had to. As Sibbes put it in one of 
his own sermons: ‘‘We must have Christ as it were born in us, ‘formed 
in us’... Certainly the same Spirit that sanctified Christ doth sanctify 
every member of Christ; and Christ is in some sort begotten, and 
conceived, and ‘manifested’ in everyone that is a Christian.”* There 
was no mistaking this experience, for the new life brought with it a 
new sense, a new apprehension of truth and error. This new sense 
was likened to a-spiritual taste which was a gift of the Holy Spirit. 
Through it one could discern spiritual verities, without it man’s under- 
standing was dumb. Little wonder the Puritan was so sure of himself. 


The personal or experiential side of the Puritan faith made ab- 
solutely necessary several of the characteristics that usually are em- 
ployed to identify the movement. Preaching played a far more essen- 
tial role in Puritanism than it did in Anglicanism. If a personal ex- 
perience of God’s wrath and love were absolutely necessary for the 
Conversion experience, then God’s channels for these had to be em- 
ployed. His Word both written and preached was the primary way 
in which man was confronted; hence the great stress on the pulpit 
and on Scripture.® It is true as Professor Haller pointed out that the 
Puritans tended to rely more and more on the preached word and the . 
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pamphlet as their reform was thwarted, but this was only a logical car- 
rying through of a religious necessity for the Puritan.* Conversion 
could only come about through confrontation with God’s Word in 
God’s chosen community. 

Furthermore a strict personal discipline in every congregation 
was absolutely necessary as the framework within which the converted 
Christian lived. If possible this discipline was to be extended to the 
entire community—local and national—and in Cromwell’s case inter- 
national. The regenerate man saw God’s will for all of life and wanted 
to arrange all things according to that will. Only in this way would 
the saints find the possibility of living out God’s will. 

On the other hand, some Puritans used the same religious basis to 
argue for a liberty of conscience free from any discipline beyond 
that of the local community. They did not want the church to discipline 
the community at large nor did they want the community at large to 
assist in disciplining life on a so-called Christian basis.’ This might 
well prevent the véry thing the Puritan sought—the personal con- 
frontation of the sinner by God in Christ through God’s own means 
apart from any coercion. 

Finally, the personal or experiential nature of Puritanism resulted 
in a concern with the doctrine of the Holy Spirit which is unparalleled 
in Christian history. At some point, almost every Puritan preached 
about the Spirit or attempted to place this doctrine at the center of 
his religious life. John Owen wrote the most comprehensive treatise 
on the Spirit since the days of the Church fathers. Professor G. Nuttall 
has placed all scholars of Puritanism in his debt by clearly establishing 
this central mark of the movement.® 

This leads us to the third basic mark of Puritanism—an awe- 
inspiring almost terrible zeal for reformation. Again, this arises out 
of their personal religious experience, and it accounts for several 
of the distinctive traits in Puritanism such as their asceticism and 
their self-confident activism. Contrary to Max Weber and Ernst 
Troeltsch, the source of Puritan activism and reforming zeal does 
not arise out of the doctrine of predestination which poses the problem 
of assurance.” The Puritan did not engage in his rigorous action to 
prove his own election. On the contrary, this activism and reforming 
zeal arose also from the personal conversion experience. Once he ex- 
perienced the redemptive love of God in the new birth, the Puritan was 
possessed of a spirit that would not let him rest. 

Richard Sibbes put this succinctly when he said in reference to 
II Corinth. 5:14. “So the sense of the love of Christ in pardoning 
of sins will constrain one to a holy violence in the performing of all 
duties.’”"° Or again he says, “We have his love first shed abroad 
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in our hearts, inflaming the affections, and kindling the heat of divine 
love; and then we send back a reflex of love to him. Love is bountiful. 
All obedience comes from love. Love is the keeping of the Law.” 

There was a holy violence in the Puritan activism and reform. It 
was restless and urgent for it was driven by an inner compulsion 
to express in practice what it had experienced in its heart. Sibbes is not 
unusual in this respect. He merely states in clear and compelling terms 
what dozens of other Puritan leaders preached. Here Baxter, Owen, 
Saltmarsh, Dell, Edwards, Preston, Perkins, and Ames, all stand 
together. 

While individual Anglicans or even Romans possessed this restless 
holy violence, these movements as a whole were certainly not marked 
by this. Laud could never find the response in his own church for his 
conception of active Christianity that any lowly Puritan preacher or 
leader could automatically assume in his own congregation or among 
any of his co-workers and fellow-believers. This is a mark of the whole 
Puritan movement from George Fox on the left to William Prynne or 
Thomas Edwards on the right. 

It is in light of this intense commitment to work out the implica- 
tions of the new life in Christ that one can see both the glory and the 
tragedy of Puritanism. Here was to be found its vast reservoir of 
strength in confronting the emerging new world with a remarkable 
adaptability which was at once relevant and critical. Its asceticism pro- 
vided a new framework within which they could confront these new 
realities. 

Yet here also is the tragedy of Puritanism. Their zeal often led 
them into a narrowness and bigotry or unsuspectingly into unforeseen 
traps from which they had to wrench themselves loose. The converted 
man was the saint, and the saint was confident that he could find the 
will of God for himself and for society as well. In spite of the many 
qualifications and warnings uttered by Puritans against perfectionism, 
and they were legion, their zeal often outran their discretion, and they 
finally produced a whole host from within their midst who believed in 
the possibility of perfectionism. 

Finally, English Puritanism is marked by the almost wholesale 
adoption of Covenant Theology. Prof. L. J. Trinterud has recently 
pointed out how this sets off the Puritans from the Anglicans and 
from the Calvinists. Though much has been done on Covenant The- 
ology in Puritanism, only Trinterud and Prof. Perry Miller have at- 
tempted to analyze its theological significance for English Puritanism.” 

One is inevitably driven to ask the question why Covenant theology 
was so widely employed by the Puritans. Though one can trace its 
historical antecedents, this in itself does not account for its wholesale 
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adoption, development, and modification by the English Puritans. 
Obviously, it is of importance in trying to define or understand the 
movement. 

In one respect Covenant Theology was an ideal theological struc- 
ture to bear the Puritan religiousness. It contained within it the possi- 
bility of stressing both the emotional and the rational, the subjective and 
the objective. It provided Puritanism with an intellectual framework 
that managed to hold in tension those two sides of the movement that 
constantly threatened to separate and finally did—covenant theology 
or no! 

The objective was preserved in the structuring of God’s initiative 
in a definite form, but the subjective was protected in that man had to 
enter this relationship personally through an experience of forgive- 
ness and faith. The rational was preserved in that a man living under 
the covenant lived according to God’s law as originally written in the 
heart and as present in the structures of nature’s law. The emotional 
was equally preserved in that the ability to live under the covenant was 
dependent upon constant incursions of God’s Spirit stirring up man’s 
zeal. 

Finally, covenant theology was of the utmost importance for 
Puritanism in terms of its doctrine of the church. Owning the covenant 
was a definite mark of the saint and church member. Though the basic 
idea was that God had called his church together under the form of 
the covenant, inevitably more and more stress was placed on the church 
being founded by those who publically owned the covenant and so 
continued or started the local church. This also inevitably led to the 
question of parents’ owning the covenant in behalf of their children. 
Adult baptism was one logical outcome. Much might also be said con- 
cerning the relation of covenant theology to Puritanism and politics. 
Certainly this provided the Puritans with a ready made point of con- 
tact in their political life. 


I] 


Thus far we have attempted to note some of the distinctive marks 
of the Puritan movement as a whole—that which gave shape, form, 
and direction to it. But these four common marks must be seen against 
the backdrop of another very important mark of the movement— 
its exceeding complexity. 

It is now taken for granted that Puritanism is not marked by a 
simple relationship to politics, economics, or the social classes. Pro- 
fessors Woodhouse and A. D. Lindsay have shown the variety of at- 
titudes and contributions it made to political life, particularly to the 
questions of liberty and reform.’ Weber, Tawney, Petegorsky, Hill 
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and Dell, and Schenk have dealt with its conflicting attitudes towards 
the basic economic changes of its day.“* Others have been busy indi- 
cating the breadth of its class representation from tinkers to Crom- 
wellian squires. 

Puritanism is indeed a most complex movement that cannot be 
equated simply with any one consistent attitude on these questions— 
rather it presents a series of answers which possess a continuity rather 
than a unity.” It is the contention of this paper that Puritanism 
presents just as complex a picture theologically as it does in many other 
respects. 

Puritanism cannot be defined or described simply as Calvinism 
in England or probably even as Covenant Theology. Puritanism con- 
tains within itself several forms of piety and of theology, and unless 
one makes room for these differences, he over-simplifies and does 
vioience to the whole movement. 

John Saltmarsh and Thomas Edwards are both Puritans, yet 
their piety and theology appear to be widely divergent. It is not enough 
simply to say that one was a predestinarian and the other was not, 
therefore one was a Puritan and the other was not. They shared the 
common characteristics mentioned above, engaged in the Puritan 
revolution, but appeared to agree only on one basic thing, “the good old 
cause” dare not fail. God would not allow this. 

How can one make room in Puritanism for such diverse figures 
as Saltmarsh and Edwards, Sir Harry Vane Jr. and Edmund Caiamy, 
Francis Rous and William Prynne, Henry Denne and Richard Baxter? 
As in all historical religions, Puritans express their sg religious 
experiences in various ways. All assume that man is related to the 
eternal through creation, that he has fallen from fellowship into sin, 
that the purpose of life is to be restored to fellowship with God and 
man, and that God has provided means whereby proper relationship 
with himself is reestablished. 

Though all Puritans feel that a personal conversion experience is 
necessary to understand and to work through the above scheme, they 
differ radically on the method of arriving at that experience, its con- 
tent, and its consequence. 

Some Puritans feel that the essential relationship between God 
and man is to be understood in terms of somos or law. God has re- 
vealed his will for man in certain specific forms in past history and 
gives man the grace to live in terms of these forms. Particularly in 
Scripture does one find the totality of God’s will for life. Here one en- 
counters in clear unerring fashion the givenness of God’s will for man. 
Its purpose is obedience with no questions asked. There is always 
something rigorous and arbitrary about the nomstic Puritan. Two 
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examples par excellence are William Prynne and the Fifth Monarchy 
Men. The former was certain he could deduce every answer for moral 
and political life from God’s oracle. The latter took the apocalyptic 
elements of scripture in complete literalistic fashion and either were 
ready to fight in the name of King Jesus or to sit back and watch 
with glee the slaughter of their enemies. While these two extremes 
are in some sense caricatures, there is no denying the presence of a very 
large body of nomistic and literalistic Puritans. 

Probably the great central body of Puritans can be characterized 
in their piety as evangelicals. Men like John Preston, William Ames, 
Richard Sibbes, John Owen, or Richard Baxter also stress the divine 
will in judgment and love as encountered in history past but also 
present. The object of this activity is not obedience but the creation of 
trust and faith which produce communion with God and fellowship 
with men. Out of this faith relationship, completely apart from the de- 
mand of law, there arises the impetus for obedience which, in a sense, 
is only a product of faith. Never does the faith relationship depend 
finally on obedience, it is always as Sibbes said a reflex of love. 

A third type of Puritan piety is that of mysticism. There are but 
few classical mystics among the Puritans, but the best examples are 
Francis Rous, John Everard, Peter Sterry, Giles Randall, and Walter 
Cradock. These men believed that the centrality of the religious life 
was to be found in the mystical union between the soul and God or, 
God in Christ. This was an actual identity that transcended a mere 
psychological relationship but never absorbed the human soul. But, the 
largest number of Puritan mystics were what I would call Spirit 
Mystics who conceived of the union in terms of a point of identity with 
God’s Spirit, particularly the Holy Spirit. These men were the icono- 
clasts of Puritanism, needing no external church, sacraments, or 
ministry. Sir Harry Vane Jr., John Saltmarsh, William Dell, William 
Erberry, and the Quakers are good examples. 

Finally, there are Puritan rationalists who conceive of the relation 
between God and man in terms of creation just as much as in terms of 
redemption. Though the fall has dimmed man’s rational capacities, he 
is still essentially a creature of reason who is not contradicted by God’s 
revelation, but finds his completion in it. Here Biblicism is drastically 
limited and greater attention is paid to nature and to the so-called moral 
law. John Milton and John Goodwin are examples of this kind of 
Puritanism.”* 

While leaving room for the obvious complexity of Puritan thought 
and practice, one does not want to forget that a Puritan mystic such 
as Rous or Sterry is still a Puritan and differs greatly from Anglican 
mystics such as Herbert or Traherne. This same holds true for each 
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type of Puritan. While they have much in common with their Anglican 
counterparts, they are all still Puritans, part of that great movement 
which was making a valiant attempt to capture the English heart and 
mind in order to restructure English life. 

Finally, it must be made clear that these various emphases in Puri- 
tanism were not equally strong in any one decade. There is an historical 
development of the entity known as Puritanism. Though all four 
elements were present in the movement from the beginning, the evan- 
gelical was predominant during the early days when a Puritan party 
was being founded in opposition to the Elizabethan establishment. In 
face of repeated frustration by the crown and established church, Puri- 
tans sought greater assurance for their claims in a more thorough- 
going and consistent Biblicism. Thus the nomistic element arose to the 
tore. Simultaneously, both in reaction to nomism and as a genuine out- 
growth of evangelicalism, the mystical element began to play a larger 
role in Puritan piety and theology. Rationalism was the last to emerge 
as the primary motif in any Puritan’s piety and thought, but it too 
found adherents within the movement. 

In conclusion, one could say that English Puritanism is a complex 
historical entity which comes into being during the last half of the 16th 
century in England, reaches its peak 1640-1660, and rapidly disinte- 
grates after 1660 until by the close of the century it has ceased as an 
historical entity. Unlike Anglicanism, Calvinism, or Lutheranism, it 
does not remain in institutional form. Institutionally something new 
takes its place—the Free Churches in England, and several of the de- 
nominations in America. In terms of the wider movements of thought 
and piety, it passed on into Pietism and Rationalism. 

Puritanism was something different from all of these. Unlike 
Nonconformity, its zeal for reform was more inclusive, its personal 
religious experience less anti-intellectual and less stereotyped. It was 
much more a total movement with a genuine center, a more positive 
thrust, and a concern for all of life. It contained within itself in a dy- 
namic tension elements that split and went in several directions, and 
so it passed into history as an influence and as a heritage but no longer 
as an historical entity. Perhaps by its very nature it could not remain 
directly within the historical process. 
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versity of Chicago, 1948), pp. 4 ff,, 


29 ff., 282 ff., 296 ff. 
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PURITAN POLITICAL THOUGHT AND THE 
“CASES OF CONSCIENCE”* 


Georce L. Mosse, State University of Iowa 


Looking back over the stormy times of Revolution and Civil War, 
Thomas Hobbes came to the conclusion that it was superior force 
which had been decisive. The sword rather than the heavens had passed 
judgment upon the people of the Lord.' The holy zeal of the early 
Puritans had run its course; the crusade was ended. Had Thomas 
Hobbes looked across the Atlantic he would have seen another “Holy 
Experiment” in decline. The second half of the Seventeenth century 
saw a debacle of Puritanism of such dimension that not even their 
most purposeful enemies of an earlier date would have had cause to 
complain. One recent historian has even called the Restoration of 
Church and King a “Laudian triumph.”” Yet for all this, the Revolu- 
tion took place and triumphed, if only for a time. In evaiuating the 
political ideas which the Puritans held before and even during their 
rise to power, subsequent events have too often been taken into account. 
Puritanism led to Revolution; thus doctrine of resistance to authority 
must be stressed. The movement failed to hold on to power largely 
due to the Utopianism of its proponents. This also must be explained. 
The first view has often led to stress upon a straight line of Puritan 
thought from Christopher Goodman to John Milton. The second con- 
tention based itself on the literal application of Scripture which Puri- 
tans were sometimes apt to make. It was their urge “to build Jerusalem 
on England’s green and pleasant strand’’ which led them into all sorts 
of follies. We are still inclined to think of the Puritan in sombre dress, 
his intellectual equipment symbolized by the sword in one hand and the 
Bible in the other. 

It is the purpose of this essay to point to a neglected area of Puri- 
tan political thought, one which does not lend itself to such simple 
interpretations. For if we see the Puritans’ leadership in action before 
the Revolution their approach to the business of policy-making does not 
involve a disparagement of ordinary prudence. On the contrary, during 
the reign of Elizabeth, the skill of the Puritans on the floor of the 
House of Commons seemed to be a match for the not inconsiderable 
talents of the Queen herself. It will be our contention to show that at 
*I am indebted to the Henry E. Huntington Library and Art Gallery for a grant in aid to 
further these researches. 


*See note, pg. 99. 
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least one segment of Puritan political thought was well attuned to 
effective political action. Here Haller’s definition of Puritanism 
as a practical movement designed to provide guides for action receives 
confirmation.’ Flexibility and practicality, as opposed to ‘“Utopian- 
ism” were to be the hallmarks of this Puritan approach towards 
building the godly society. 

The key to this political thought lies in the concept of the means 
which could be used to achieve the God-given end. For these Puritans 
there was a close relationship between the means and the ends. John 
Downame put it as follows: “For the means and the ends do inseparably 
go together in all ordinary course of proceedings and they who neg- 
lect the one in vain profess their love and desire or their hope that by 
their idle wishes the other may be obtained.’* The explicit rejection 
of the “idle wish” signifies clearly that “means” must be realizable 
in practical action. Puritans would have agreed with Sir Francis 
Bacon’s remark that in this theatre of man’s life it is reserved for God 
and the Angels to be lookers-on.° 

If the ends of human actions are laid down by God, by the same 
token He provides the means towards the achievement of His ends. 
Robert Newdigate castigated the Queen in the Commons: “. . . he feared 
she depended too much upon God’s providence refusing the means now 
miraculously offered by God unto her.” In this case the means offered 
for the furthering of the godly society concerned the execution of 
Mary, Queen of Scots: to have “her head cut off whilst she is in our 
hands.’ Reliance upon Providence is not enough, it is no better than 
an “idle wish.” The means given by God must be exploited and taken 
advantage of. In the case of Mary of Scots there was no great moral 
problem involved in following through. After all, she was plainly a 
creature of Anti-Christ. Just as decades before, Christopher Goodman 
had faced no really complex moral problem in calling for the deposition 
of another Mary. Here too the case against the Queen was clear and 
the means provided for a remedy was obvious. Nevertheless, the prob- 
lem of “means” could present a challenge, and pose a fundamental 
problem to Puritan thought. 

What if the means for which God had provided the occasion were 
not straight-forward? What if they involved actions commonly con- 
sidered sinful, like dissimulation or stratagem? What is one to make 
of Joshua’s ambush as a device for furthering the business of the Lord? 
Can one equivocate in the Lord’s cause as Abraham did in presenting 
his wife as his sister, or as St. Paul “feigning to be a Nazarite”?” In 
facing the means permissible in the attainment of his godly ends, 
could a Puritan, then, simply follow the statement of the Italian Vico 
that ‘‘action and truth are mutually convertible” ?* 
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To be sure, for an avowed enemy of the Puritans like J. B. Mars- 
den, the answer to these questions was simple: “. . . in truth God’s 
direction was not sought upon their plans, but his approbation 
upon their decision.”® The evidence contradicts Marsden. Many 
Puritans were greatly concerned with the problems arising out of the 
implementation of such occasions as God provided for them. They 
fully realized that the most fundamental problem to be faced was that 
of God’s relationship to such means which might normally be considered 
sinful. Cardinal Bellarmine, with his usual perception, charged that 
because of the Puritans’ exalted view of God, they would make Him 
the author of all evil. It is significant that a divine like William Ames, 
never at loss for a reasoned argument, sidestepped Bellarmine’s ac- 
cusation. All he could do was to answer accusation with accusation, 
holding that the Cardinal’s charge against him in reality represented 
the Roman Church’s own position.”® 


If the problem was a difficult one for William Ames to tackle, 
for a man like Peter Sterry, who was both a Puritan and a Platonist, it 
presented little difficulty. God’s power is manifested in evil as well as 
in good. Even the cruel crucifixion of Christ was meant by God for the 
ultimate good; for was not salvation made possible by that action?” 
But Sterry presents an exceptional case. William Perkins seems more 
typical. That great divine found refuge in the Augustinian position. 
Sin has no formal existence; otherwise God, the creator of all, would 
indeed be the author of sin. In sin there was merely an absence of 
goodness, “a want of that which ought to be.’’ The nature of sin does 
not lie in any action as such, but in the manner of performing the 
action.’ Though there is no sin which is not of itself mortal,’* Perkins’s 
very definition of sin leaves much room for the most diverse means to 
implement the desired end. 


The clue to Perkins’s attitude towards evil is to be found in his 
emphasis upon the manner in which an action is performed. It must 
be an act of faith. The action of Joshua was a “good deceit” for it was 
done for the Lord’s sake.** Has not God himself given us an example 
of this sort of simulation? It was not His will to destroy the Israelites 
for their idolatry. Yet He said unto Moses: “. . . let me alone .. . and 
I will destroy them.” He spoke this, according to Perkins, in order to 
stir Moses to reverence.° How much more applicable to fallen man 
are such good deceits. Moreover, because he is incapable of perfection, 
man must not be judged by his deeds alone, but by the intentions which 
guide his actions. Dr. Preston summarized it well in one of his ser- 
mons: “. . . outward occasions are forcible to good, yet they are 
transitory.” The ‘“... only measures for judging the actions of fallen 
man is by their continuous course and tenor, proceeding from the 
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frame of the heart.” A generation later the otherwise unorthodox 


Sir Henry Vane stated bluntly “the goodness of my cause is not merely 
to be judged by the events, but by the righteousness of its princi- 
ples.”"* However, the presupposition must always be kept in mind that 
good intentions would make for good deceits and that evil was to be 
avoided. By stressing the manner in which an action should be per- 
formed, what these divines had in mind was the “intention”? which 
underlay the deed. 

Perkins was well aware of the dangers which were implied in this 
thought about the manner of performing actions. ‘We daily labour to 
search and find out the secret councils, practices and enterprises of our 
enemies, and withall seek to prevent them. To this purpose we must 
watch the corruption of our hearts ...’’ Only the honest thing must be 
done, and of two evils, though one be lesser, we must choose neither. 
It is always the fear of God, “spiritual understanding,” which advises 
us what is good or bad, what truth or falsehood.’* ‘This raised a 
serious problem. Enemies must be fought; and given the fear of God 
to guide our intentions, all sorts of means could apparently be used. 
“Outward occasions” were of secondary importance. But how could 
the Christian be sure that his intentions were based on faith? For 
Perkins and many other Puritans the answer lay i in man’s conscience. 
This was a kind of control-mechanism placed in the middle between 
God and man. It is to God that it responds and for men it provides a 
warning signal against wrong actions.'* Conscience, to cite William 
Ames’ sAsticher deFiaiion,.4 s “man’s judgment of himself according to 
God’s judgment of him.’”*° v his judgment which conscience gives was 
distinguished from the bare apprehension of truth. It was a practical 
judgment not a contemplative one, for it applied to the direction of 
man’s will.*" For Perkins, as well, conscience is a practical matter 
which directs actions.” 

Nevertheless, for fallen man judgments of conscience were some- 
times difficult to arrive at, and cases of troubled conscience had to be 
resolved. These early Puritans did not show the self-assurance of a 
certain merchant who (if Father Gerrard is to be believed) committed 
suicide by throwing himself from a Church tower, leavi ‘ing a note for 
posterity proclaiming his certainty of eternal salvation.” This is why 
“The Divine Science of the Cases of Conscience” came into its own 
during the reign of Elizabeth. William Perkins’s enormous reputation 
was built upon his resolution of such cases in his works and sermons. 
Given the problem of permissible means of action which we have tried 
to outline, it should be clear why so great an importance must be at- 
tached to this type of literature. Here the means permissible for action 
are elucidated in order to quiet consciences, and the uncertain border be- 
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tween a good deceit and an evil action received definition through de- 
tailed examples. It is curious that few historians of political thought 
have ever bothered with this kind of source. It has been left for those 
interested in social attitudes to exploit this “practical divinity.”** Yet 
if, unlike Marsden, we believe that Puritans deduced permissible ac- 
tions from their theology, then here may well be a clue as to how they 
approached the business of policy-making. True, there are in these 
works almost no references to contemporary affairs; and there is no 
reason why there should be, for divines like Perkins and Ames wrote 
for all time. Their source was the Word of God itself and not the 
Elizabethan age. 


Did this mean that in resolving consciences they merely made a 
literal application of Scripture? No person’s interpretation of Scripture, 
Ames tells us, is absolutely authentical.” “. . . every man ought to fol- 
low that opinion which (after due diligence to search the truth) he 
judgeth more probable out of the nature of the thing and the law of 
God compared together, whether that probability appeareth to him by 
his own search or by the help of others.”** It may surprise one to find 
the doctrine of Probabiliorism so clearly expressed by a Puritan writer, 
for it has always been considered a Jesuit invention.” It would seem 
that there is here none of that reliance upon the literal word of Scrip- 
ture which is commonly accepted as “Puritan.” Ames further clarifies 
this probabiliorism. In matters necessary to salvation, such as God’s 
worship, faith is the thing, and not opinion. “In more remote matters 
it is lawful in many things to follow that opinion which is probable.” 
Such opinions must always be tried by Scripture.** As the matter of 
“means” had nothing to do with worship per se, the door was wide open 
to interpretation of Scripture in “cases of conscience.” The kind of 
interpretation we get was derived from the concept of sin, man’s in- 
tention and God’s over-all purpose. 


The concrete application of this body of thought to scriptural 
precedent can receive manifold illustrations. One of the most telling 
examples that can be chosen is Abraham’s equivocation in calling Sarah 
his sister instead of his wife. Let us place it against a background of 
interpretation. John Calvin had bluntly stigmatized Abraham’s equivo- 
cation as an “unlawful subtlety,” at best Abraham sinned through lack 
of trust in God. ** The Geneva Bible follows this example by roundly 
condemning the Patriarch’s weak faith.*° Not so Perkins. Abraham is 
justified in concealing part of the truth.” Is it not laid down as a 
maxim that “. .. if any truth be to the hindrance of God’s glory, or the 
good of our neighbour it must be concealed.”* This again is a re- 
statement of an Augustinian position. Yet such an interpretation is 
absent from the earlier commentators. Lying, so it echoes through these 
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cases of conscience, is the INTENTION of falsehood. Thus conceal- 
ment and feigning are warranted if there is the proper intention behind 
them. All depends on the manner in which the action is undertaken. 
Rahab concealed the spies of Israel and dissimulated to the King’s mes- 
sengers about them. But this was not sinful, for “‘she hid the spies not in 
treachery but in faith.”** Sometimes there are significant shadings 
of meaning. Thus the dissembling of the Egyptian midwives to Pharaoh 
is characterized in the Geneva Bible as follows: “Their disobedience 
herein was lawful, but their dissembling evil.’“* Perkins seems to 
follow this exegesis; the midwives are commended for their faith, but 
not for their lying. ““The works which they did were excellent works 
of mercy, and therefore to be allowed: and the doers failed only in the 
manner of performing them.”*’ Outward acts are not as important as 
the intention behind them; the word “only” softens a harsh accusation. 
Fallen man cannot be perfect in performance: Peter was a good man, 
Ames wrote, and yet he dissembled.** 


Such illustrations may serve to show something of the latitude in 
using “means” which was allowed. It is also demonstrable that in pro- 
pounding these cases of conscience, the present situation of the Puritans 
was not far from the mind of the divines. Perkins talks often about 
the enemies which are besetting the faith. ‘We must give sway to the 
times in which we live, so far forth as may stand in keeping with faith 
and good conscience.”*’ Did Christ say resist not evil? This must be 
understood as meaning private revenge and not lawful war. John the 
Baptist told soldiers not to leave their calling.** And who doubted that 
the Puritans were engaged in a lawful war? Here there was great el- 
bow room in implementing such occasions as the Lord provided for His 
“saints.” These opinions were well suited to the struggle against God’s 
enemies both foreign and domestic. 


There was another way in which this body of thought may have 
reflected a present political situation. One can search far and wide in 
both Perkins and Ames for a doctrine of resistance to authority. Here 
there was apparently no latitude, but instead a strict command. 
The only way in which Perkins makes resistance Jawful is 1f a man 
can see no way of escaping his enemies through flight or through 
calling upon the magistrate for his defense. Then only is the sword put 
into the hands of a private man in order that he may preserve his prop- 
erty and his life.** This is a doctrine more reminiscent of Thomas 
Hobbes than of Christopher Goodman. Again, the tracing of comment 
on a scriptural passage can be revealing. Peter exhorts servants to 
obey their masters. The Geneva Bible takes this opportunity to com- 
ment that is is better to obey God than man.*® Perkins, on the other 
hand, takes the occasion to point out that subjects must obey superiors 
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even when they are evil.“* We can go further: God has given these 
“God’s upon earth” the power to make laws and annex punishments as 
well as to execute the laws so made.*” Moreover the King is ‘‘the highest 
judge upon earth” and mitigates laws at will, for only God’s laws are 
perfect and absolute.* The King is legibus solutus. If we remember 
the furor caused in the House of Commons by Dr. Cowell’s much 
milder remarks in his Jnterpreter, we may marvel to see a Puritan put 
forth such sentiments. 


Why this inflexibility in analyzing the powers of the magistrate 
in contrast with the more flexible interpretation of the means permissi- 
ble for human action? It seems that if many things could be done to 
further the Lord’s cause, resistance to authority was not one of them. 
Perkins, to be sure, provides us with a partial answer through his 
emphasis upon the doctrine of the “calling.” God is the general appoint- 
ing each man to his particular “calling” and the calling of the magis- 
trate is to govern the Commonwealth.** But does this serve to explain 
the exaltation of the “God on earth’ ?*® Perhaps another solution to 
this problem may be hazarded, and it is the recent work of J. E. Neale 
which can provide us with a clue. The Puritans in the Commons opposed 
the Queen while loving her ; they used the tactics of pressure and influ- 
ence rather than those of outright attack on the Queen’s person.” 
Margaret Judson completes this picture for part of James’s reign. 
“Puritans again naturally joined with the Anglicans in proclaiming 
the divine right of kings against all papal authority.’** They did so 
because of the menace of Catholicism. Were not Elizabeth and James 
(come down from John Knox’s country) their hope against this hated 
enemy? To be sure by the middle of his reign, James seemed for many 
Puritans to have become an ally of the Catholics, rather than a protector 
of the true Reformation against them. But Perkins was trained in the 
Elizabethan school; and Ames, though a generation later, was still in- 
fluenced by these viewpoints. It may, however, be of significance that 
the Franeker divine does not go to the length of Perkins in exalting 
kingship. There is no doctrine of resistance. Yet the word “just” is 
significantly interspersed in his principle passage about the magistrate. 
He has coercive power, and “. . . upon a just cause he can make and 
abolish laws and commit jurisdiction to others.”“* This stress upon 
both the power of the magistrate and obedience to authority may re- 
flect a concrete historical situation, just as the Catholicism of Mary 
and the disappointment in the house of Stuart encouraged the develop- 
ment of a doctrine of resistance. 

It can be argued that the Puritans were ill-prepared for power 


when the opportunity finally came their way. But at least in one 
stage on their road to power, some Saints had a theory of means which 
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was well attuned to latitude of action. They could feign as Joshua did, 
and conceal part of the truth with Abraham. In short, they were per- 
mitted “‘good deceits” in order to reach their goal. At this stage of de- 
velopment they were not permitted to disobey authority, but then this 
authority was a part of their hope for survival. The “Holy zeal for 
Power” which some of the Puritans undoubtedly possessed did not 
make for as much inflexibility either in theory or practice as has 
sometimes been alleged. The thought put forward in this essay 
developed from theological presuppositions, but ended up when applied 
to scriptural models, to be a far from Utopian thing. Robert S. 
Michaelsen has traced a surprisingly similar development in the Puritan 
doctrine of Vocation. “. . . heavenly utilitarianism was rapidly on 
the way to becoming worldly utilitarianism.”” However, he sees this 
development as taking place among the later rather than the early 
Puritans.** Yet with Puritanism no single approach will ever tell the 
whole tale. Though Perkins was read widely, and Ames had an equally 
large audience, there were many who thought of themselves as 
“Puritan,” but who disagreed with the way in which these divines re- 
solved cases of conscience. It must suffice to claim that such thought 
did exist, if only to complicate still more our picture of what this 
movement actually represented. Nor were the ideas of these Puritans 
in-any way novel as the references to St. Augustine must have made 
clear. Still it is significant that it was just this part of the Christian 
heritage that was applied. 


Karl Barth once wrote that what the Reformers wanted were 
pure doctrine and pure truths. Faith itself was more important than 
its relationship to those frameworks which man himself has created, 
such as Culture and the State. The great theologian made that re- 
affirmation at the very times that German Christianity seemed in 
mortal danger. Adolf Hitler was about to assume the reins of State. 
German Protestantism was to learn the bitter lesson that faith itself had 
to come to grips with the reality of the State or to see its principles 
vanish from the land. The “practical Divinity” of the Puritans had 
anticipated this realization. Indeed by the end of the sixteenth century 
a readjustment of religious thought was taking place on both sides 
of the Reformation barrier. 


Catholics also were engaged in fighting for their faith. They too 
were turning to practical Divinity. Ames clearly realized this in writing 
his Cases of Conscience. “The Papists have laboured much in this 
way, to instruct their Confessors . . .” he tells us and admits that for 
all their “superstitions” he has drawn out of their works some “things 
not to be despised.”™ This interrelationship may place our analysis in 
a broader context. The matter of “probabiliorism” discussed above is by 
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no means the only similarity between these two branches of Christianity 
engaged in mortal combat. It is possible that a broader and comparative 
approach may serve to throw new light on the tenor of Puritan thought. 
Our divines considered themselves part of the totality of Christendom, 
and perhaps we should attempt to evaluate the movement as part of the 
larger scene. Here this “Divine Science of the Cases of Conscience” 
may offer one way to approach this problem. In such a context what 
we have said may have a significance outlasting the Puritan debacle of 
the seventeenth century and leads to a historical reexamination of the 
relationship between Christianity and the frameworks of political life 


which man himself has constructed. 
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III. 


SAINTS IN ARMS: ENGLISH PURITANISM AS 
POLITICAL UTOPIANISM* 


ALAN Simpson, University of Chicago 


I propose to confine myself to exhibiting certain Utopian features 
in English Puritanism which displayed themselves during that classic 
tragedy in the politics of enthusiasm, the English Civil War. 

I make two initial assumptions. I take it for granted that Puri- 
tanism was one of those periodic revivals of devotion, of which there 
have been many in the Christian centuries, and that its coincidence 
with secular upheavals led it to seize and dominate a revolution until 
its holy zeal for power was thoroughly discredited and the community 
mercifully released from the contortions of a bankrupt crusade. Fur- 
thermore, I take the liberty of applying the term “Puritan” to anyone 
whom Cromwell regarded as having ‘the root of the matter” in him: 
to the unorthodox as well as the orthodox, to the Center and Left as 
well as to the Right, to the Separatist, the Seeker, the Ranter, and 
even the Quaker, as well as to the Presbyterian or the Congregation- 
alist. A movement which began by exhorting men to prepare them- 
selves for a miracle of grace and ended by asserting the presence of the 
Holy Spirit in every believer is one movement. If there are many stop- 
ping places en route, it has a logical terminus. 

Let us therefore be wise, with Cromwell, and concentrate on the 
root of the matter: which is simply a conviction of salvation and a 
dedication to war against sin. The warfare may be spiritualized: the 
lonely soul wrestling with its temptations; the little community pro- 
fessing Christ and reproving each other ; the witness to truth in human 
affairs whose only license is the violence of his language. On the other 
hand, this warfare may rage through society until the embattled saints 
are dazed by the ruin they have caused. ‘The interest of religion lies 
dreadfully in the dust,” wrote a correspondent of the younger Win- 
throp as Charles II was alighting on Dover Sands. My question is a 
simple one: how did it get there? 

z, 

The first delusion of the saints was the assumption that the mass 
of unregenerate mankind could be made to respect the ideal of the 
Puritan élite. Puritanism was always, in one form or another, a dec- 
laration of war against ordinary humanity. In its predestinarian 


*See note, pg. 99. 
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forms it denied any possibility of salvation to the mass. In all its forms 
it denied that human nature could grow in grace: it had to be reborn 
through an experience which wrenched the natural man out of his 
normal orbit and set him on a course which only the few could be ex- 
pected to follow. There was nothing unnatural to this age about the 
few setting standards for the many; but for an élite of family, wealth, 
and humanistic education, whose discipline could be made to accommo- 
date the diversities and frailties of mankind, it was proposed to sub- 
stitute an élite of self-certified saints whose moral code made mortifi- 
cation a civic duty. Such was the general tendency of the movement. 
When Perkins defined the obstacles to the adoption of Puritan ideals, 
in the thirty-two popular opinions which he stigmatized in the Preface 
to The Foundation of Christian Religion, he was drawing up an in- 
dictment against the greater part of mankind. When the opportunity 
for power came, the first impulse was to create a system in which the 
ideal of the élite would be imposed on the mass through a partnership 
between the magistrate and the clergy. When this prospect of an English 
counterpart to the theocracy in Massachusetts disappeared, the religious 
conscience obtained some freedom, but at the hands of saints who had 
seized political power and who were thereafter committed to what 
the ordinary man called tyranny in defense of what they called Chris- 
tian liberty. 


The only Puritans who can make any claim to have broken out 
of a vicious circle in which a special kind of sanctity was made the 
basis for political authority, and a special kind of morality the object of 
public policy, are those who were led to deny that the state has any re- 
sponsibility for the welfare of the élite and to insist that the state’s 
ends could be realized by the natural man. Such people must be sought 
among the Separatists. But some Separatists only separated the church 
from the state as a preliminary to insisting that the saints must seize 
power to inaugurate the millennium. Others, like some of the Levellers, 
ceased to be Puritans in the course of becoming Separatists, that is 
tq say, they became more interested in democracy than Christianity 
and so remove themselves from our subject. This leaves Separatists of 
the type of Roger Williams, but whatever Williams achieves in Rhode 
Tsland, he appears in England as one who condones the dictatorship of 
saints, because it is only at the hands of the Cromwells and the Vanes 
that the object on which his heart is really set—the disentanglement 
of the church from politics—can be realized. If the price to be paid 
for protecting the garden of the church from the wilderness of the 
world is the government of the world by men whose only title is their 
sanctity, he seems perfectly prepared to pay it. 
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This willingness, in the last analysis, to place the welfare of a 
spiritual aristocracy before every other consideration, is the authentic 
keynote of Puritanism. It led Baxter to console himself through all 
the havoc of revolution with the reflection that there were more con- 
verted souls in Kidderminster than at any time in its history. It led 
Cromwell, who had taken up arms to defend both civil and religious 
liberty, to sacrifice the rights of men to the rights of the chosen people 
at every crisis in his career. Such a tendency could have only one con- 
clusion: a rebellion of the world against the tyranny of its would-be 
saviours. 


II. 


The second delusion was the belief that the élite could preserve a 
united front in their bid for power. The splinter process that occurred 
within the Puritan ranks is inherent in any attempt to interpret a doc- 
trine of man, as we can see from either the history of Christian doc- 
trine or such secular counterparts as Marxist doctrine. It can only be 
arrested by the process which first establishes an authority and then 
procures a customary sanction for its dictates. English Puritanism 
was peculiarly susceptible to fission. It deprived itself at the outset of 
the advantages of either an infallible earthly authority or a convenient 
Erastian authority. By treating the Bible as a rule of faith, and 
doing their best to convert Englishmen into zealous students of the 
Book, they opened up unlimited possibilities for private judgment. By 
generating an enthusiasm for immediate religious experience they 
created cravings which could only be satisfied if the individual became 
a church himself or an itinerant embodiment of the Holy Spirit. Long 
before the Revolution the history of Puritan fission had been pre- 
figured in those tiny theatres of doctrinal and personality conflict, the 
migrant congregations in Holland, or in the godly disagreements of 
the fraternity in Massachusetts. 


When the moment of power came in England, it found English 
Puritans singularly incapable of dealing in any common spirit with the 
problems of ecclesiastical and political government. In the field of ec- 
clesiastical order, their dogmatic tradition permitted those widely dif- 
ferent inferences to be drawn about the nature of the church which 
were reflected in Presbyterianism, non-separating Congregationalism, 
and the voluntary associations of the Left. In the field of political 
order, where, strictly speaking, they had begun with few distinctive 
ideas and nothing worth calling a political theory, they found them- 
selves exposed not only to the caprices of dogmatic inference, but to 
the irregular incidence of social pressures within the ranks of the 
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converted which tended to make conservatives out of well-heeled saints 
and radicals out of the underprivileged. The result was an indescrib- 
able confusion in which the saints not only discredited themselves in 
the eyes of the sinners, but became strangers or enemies to each other. 


III. 


A third source of disillusionment was the experience which invari- 
ably overtakes crusaders when they pass from opposition into power. 
They shared the usual conviction that their integrity would be proof 
against the corruptions and compromises of power, and they encoun- 
tered the usual disappointments. In opposition, their reputation for 
inf‘exible virtue had been acknowledged by their bitterest enemies. 
In power, they became a by-word for covetousness and hypocrisy. Such 
charges could, of course, be justly repudiated by many of them. But cer- 
tain things had happened. For one thing, a swarm of wor!ldlings crowd- 
ed into the movement once it ceased to be a persecuted sect and became 
instead the administrator of patronage. Godliness could be easily 
feigned where “the sour look, the sad-coloured dress, the straight 
hair, and the nasal whine” had become its outward symbols. For 
another thing, some of the real saints had evidently stumbled. Clement 
Walker’s History of Independency is studded with accounts of saints 
who had got on to a good thing—an office, a living, a commission, or a 
slice of confiscated land at bargain prices—and when every allowance 
has been made for this author’s frustration, it would be rash to dismiss 
such testimony as a freak of malice. There is always Oliver St. John 
to remind us of saints in high places who saw their opportunities and 
took them. 


More devastating than either the swarm of canting worldlings 
or the corruption of the individual saint was the pressure of the 
ordinary necessities of power: the pressure which obliged Cromwell 
to seize supreme power while protesting that he had never sought it 
and to revive the institutions which the saints had flouted; the pressure 
which compelled him to purge and discipline the army, until the cru- 
saders of 1645 had been turned into the professional soldiers of 1658; 
the pressures which forced saints to conduct foreign policy in much 
the same way as sinners. By 1660 the punishment which the world 
inflicts on its impetuous idealists had been demonstrated once again. 
Some Puritans had lost all sense of special destiny, in this world or 
any other. Some surrendered their fantasies while keeping their faith. 
A few were securely sealed behind walls of delusion. Vane went to the 
scaffold expecting a miracle to follow his death. Ludlow stumped off 
the stage to brood for thirty years over the treachery that had wrecked 
the caste. 
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IV. 


Finally, I should like to emphasize some of the weaknesses to 
which the saints were prone in the business of policy-making: charac- 
teristics which sprang from their doctrinal attitudes and which can 
hardly be regarded as helpful contributions to the political process. 
These vary with the type of Puritan, according to whether an appeal to 
Scripture, to reason, to the Holy Spirit, or to Providence is uppermost, 
but they all involve a disparagement of ordinary prudence. In Puritans 
of the Right it might take the form of the Biblicism which treated the 
institutions of the Jews as a suitable model for the holy community. 
Baxter, for instance, could persuade himself that every sin which was 
punished by death in the Old Testament should at least be punished 
by disfranchisement in modern England, and we are all familiar with 
that enactment which has only been approached by Prohibition in the 
history of heroic follies—the attempt to fasten a death penalty on 
adultery. In rationalists like Walwyn and some of his Leveller cronies, 
it was the faith in untutored reason that led to naivetes. Whatever may 
be thought of the sufficiency of the average man’s intelligence for the 
purposes of salvation, it was obviously unequal to the task of ad- 
ministering the affairs of a complicated and deeply aristocratic com- 
munity. The leveling program, so much touted in our democratic age, 
could only have seemed practical to the infatuated. Among the spirit 
mystics the risks were those claims to infallibility and perfectionism 
which inevitably appear when the search for identity with God leads 
man to forget he is man. 

But of all the delusions to which Puritanism was prone the most 
pregnant with disaster and disillusionment was that mood of glorious 
expectancy which may be loosely described as millenarian. Puritanism 
started its career with a disrespect for tradition which created a certain 
potentiality for this kind of excitement. Had not the Reformation 
liberated them from fifteen hundred years of ecclesiastical superstition ? 
Was not the Revolution a summons to a new destiny ? How fit was the 
prudence of ordinary times for these phenomenal times when God was 
shaking the kingdoms of the world, and pouring out his spirit among 
his chosen people? It was in this mood that Cromwell rationalized every 
violence done to constituted authority until the climax was reached in 
the speech to the Barebones Parliament when he told the assembled 
saints that they stood on the threshold of the promises and the proph- 
ecies. In the same period, Milton, Owen, the Fifth-Monarchists, the 
Levellers, all gave it different kinds of expression. But the best com- 
mentary on the imprudence of the whole excitement, in this respect as 
in so many others, is Cromwell’s later conduct, when we find him 
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laboring in the light of mundane commonsense to restore the structures 
which zeal had torn down. 


V. 


If a final word may be added to this indictment of the Puritan in 
English politics, it would be a word of caution about praising his con- 
tribution to democracy with too few qualifications. If the Puritans 
enlarged the freedom of debate, they emphatically raised its tempera- 
ture. After all, it was a debate among children of light who were under 
a religious duty to rebuke the children of darkness, a debate seldom 
relieved by humor and never by the profane thought that it takes all 
sorts to make a good world. The theme song of the Reformation— 
“Alas! poor man, thou art yet in darkness’”—was apt to run through 
all their discussions. As a technique of conversion, shock tactics of this 
description have repeatedly proved their usefulness. “To the light in 
thy conscience I speak, thou child of the devil,’ was a mode of address 
adopted by Fox with gratifying results. But it may be doubted if the 
arts of political persuasion are advanced by these procedures. 


There was a basic intolerance about Puritanism which ought not 
to be obscured by its contribution to religious toleration. In principle, 
Puritans could concede the possibility of an honest difference of opin- 
ion; in practice they were likely to discover the Devil’s work in anyone 
who disagreed with them on a fundamental issue. The biggest blunder 
of the saints—the execution of Charles I—was due to the divine per- 
suasion which settled on the minds of the warriors that they had com- 
promised with a man of sin when they tried to negotiate with him. 
The same obsession with sin runs through the rest of their political ca- 
reer. Independents could believe that Presbyterians were honestly mis- 
taken, but they were much more prone to believe that an appetite for 
power rather than a misreading of the Scriptures lay behind the demand 
for a Presbyterian polity. Fox denounced every kind of ministry, ex- 
cept his own, as the work of the Devil. Cromwell’s assumption of 
power, which appears to most of us as an ineluctable necessity given the 
situation into which he and his saints had blundered, was unanimously 
ascribed to the Devil by every thwarted enthusiast. The truth is, that 
taught to expect sin everywhere and to magnify it where they found 
it, they easily fell into the habit of inventing it. 


VI. 


I am aware that this unrelieved concentration on the weaknesses 
of Puritanism from a political point of view, gives no impression of 
its grandeur as a spiritual pilgrimage, of the dignity which it gave to 
private lives, of the resistance which it offered to enthusiasm before it 
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succumbed, or of the provocations which go far to explain its intem- 
perance. Least of all do I wish to disparage that heroic soul—the 
reluctant dictator, who epitomised so much of its aspiration, and who 
was able to temper the tyranny of theocracy with humility and common- 
sense. But when all is said, the excursion of the Puritan into Utopian 
politics was a gigantic blunder. 

As the Trimmer observed, looking back on it all: ‘Temporal things 
will have their weight in the World, and tho Zeal may prevail for a 
time, and get the better in a Skirmish, yet the War endeth generally 
on the side of Flesh and Blood, and will do so until Mankind is another 
thing than it is at present.” 











THE IDEA OF COVENANT AND AMERICAN DEMOCRACY* 
RicHarp Niespuuwr, Yale University 


Every effort to deal with the history of ideas is beset by hazards. 
Semantic traps are strewn along the way of the inquirer: such words 
as democracy, liberty, justice, etc., point to different concepts or vary- 
ing complexes of concepts as they are used in different periods of 
history and by different men. The unuttered and frequently un- 
acknowledged presuppositions of those who employ them also vary; 
and since meaning largely depends on context the difficu'ties of under- 
standing what is meant are increased by the difficulty of ascertaining 
what is at the back of the minds. Our hazards are multiplied when the 
ideas in question are of a moral and religious sort. Then the problems 
of the relationship of speculative to practical reason, in Kantian terms; 
or, to speak with Coleridge, of the understanding and the reason, or, 
in «he sharper but less accurate terminology of our day, of reason and 
emotion, present themselvés. That the principles present in action and 
endurance are closely connected with the principles employed in under- 
standing may be granted; but how they are connected, what the logical 
and psychological connections are, remains largely a puzzle. Beyond 
this there is the difficulty that the observer of moral and religious 
attitudes or decisions in the past is the man who has moral and religious 
attitudes of his own; he cannot reenact the past without some practical 
or emotional participation in its movements. Complete disinterestedness 
in this realm means inability to understand ; but interestedness often 
means partisanship. We are distressed equally by the blindness of 
historians who deal with the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
for instance, as if the persons they were interpreting did not believe 
in God, and by the partisanship of those who want to credit their party 
or group of believers with the major share of merit for the construction 
of what they regard as praiseworthy, or to exculpate them for the dis- 
approved. With these difficulties in mind it seems foolhardy to attempt 
to answer such questions as those before us: To what extent did reli- 
gious and specifically Christian convictions influence the development 
of American democracy; and, to what extent can that democracy be 
maintained here, or be reproduced elsewhere, without the aid of such 
convictions? At all events greater familiarity with historical detail and 
greater dogmatic certitude about the nature of Christianity or, on the 
other hand, greater disinterestedness combined with empathy than the 


*Read before the American Studies section of the American Historical Association, at 
Chicago, December 28, 1953. 
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present writer can muster would be necessary for the development of 
positive answers to these questions. Under these circumstances all that 
I am able to do is to suggest two hypotheses that seem, so far as my un- 
derstanding goes, to fit the facts of our moral and intellectual history in 
democracy. Their verification or rejection, their refinement and adap- 
tation will require wider and profounder knowledge of the history of the 
human mind in America than I can bring to bear. 


The first of these hypotheses is general; it does not apply to 
America only but to men, to Western men at least, in their various 
cultures. It reads: There is at all times a close correspondence and a 
dialectical relationship among the general ideas men hold about their 
own constitution, that of the societies and of the world in which they 
live; their efforts at self-control (ethics), at social construction 
(politics), and their attitudes toward their ultimate environment 
(religion) are in consequence influenced by similar ideas. 


The close correspondence among ideas men hold about themselves, 
their societies and the world or—to use short hand, among their micro- 
cosmic, mesocosmic and macrocosmic views, or again, their psychology, 
sociology and metaphysics—has often been observed. But it is often 
affirmed also that such correspondence marks the views of ancient 
and medieval, not of modern men; and further, the relationship among 
these views is often explained as deductive or projective rather than as 
partaking of the nature of a dialogue. Theodore Spencer has called 
attention to the manner in which in Shakespeare, as in medieval times, 
“all three domains form a single unity and are interdependent” so that 
“the best way to grasp any one of them is to compare it with one or 
both of the others.’’ He can quote St. Thomas to good effect: ““There- 
fore let the king recognize that such is the office which he undertakes, 
namely that he is to be in the kingdom what the soul is in the body, and 
what God is in the world.” For Piato the Republic was man writ large 
and man in his constitution was a polis in miniature, with reason pre- 
siding as ruler over the inferior powers of the soul. Beyond that the 
world as a whole, with its demiurge and its form of the Good and its 
unorganized matter subject to the creative work and rule of the former 
had at least a faint resemblance to city and citizen. Democritean-Epi- 
curean psychology, sociology and cosmology are similarly interrelated 
as are ethics, politics and religion associated with them. Chance and 
reason are intertwined at every level of reality; and wisdom in the 
conduct of life will therefore be governed by this reflection, cultivating 
a cool detachment and a love of gentle pleasures, expecting little, un- 
confused by chance. The medieval pattern is like the Platonic in many 
respects but the hierarchical arrangement is much more emphasized. 
The cosmos is hierarchical; in it the whole chain of being is realized in 
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scales of being and of value; in it the first cause operates through sec- 
ondary causes; ‘The king and Lord of the heavens,” says Thomas, “‘or- 
dained from eternity this law: that the gifts of his providence should 
reach the lowest things by way of those that lie between.””’ The human 
society with its kings, princes, feudal lords, freemen and serfs, with its 
popes, archbishops, bishops, priests and laity is thought to be created, 
and certainly the attempt is made to recreate it, along similar hierarchi- 
cal lines. And man himself, in his individuality, with his soul, reason, 
will, habits and passions is organized in hierarchical fashion also. In 
the seventeenth and succeeding centuries the mechanical model in part 
takes the place of the hierarchical. The huge cosmos is a great machine, 
a grand design, similar in its execution to a gigantic clock. Man also is 
thought of increasingly as a kind of machine, whether materialistically 
or spiritualistically. He is a being moved by an interior force toward 
pre-ordained ends, be these pleasure or self-gratification, or reproduc- 
tion, or the glory of God. At the same time the effort is made to con- 
ceive society on a quasi-mechanical model, as governed by inherent iron 
laws. In economics this model plays a particularly significant role, but 
its influence can also be traced in other areas of social philosophy. In 
our contemporary world there seems to be real similarity among: the 
conception of the ultimate environment as a field of forces: the idea of 
political society as a grouping of powers in tension, in conflict, in 
polar oppositions, in alliance, in balance; and, again, the picture we have 
of the person as a being in whom unconscious drives, aggressions and 
fears, moving powers of one kind and another, are held together in 
more or less stable unity. There seems to be nothing peculiarly ancient, 
or medieval or modern about this tendency to associate the symbols and 
images we use for the understanding of the three spheres. To a large 
extent men may be unconscious of the presence in their minds of such 
general patterns. Only analysis that penetrates below the surface ex- 
pressions reveals their presence. 


There does not seem to be anything like a one to one correspond- 
ence among these images and concepts of the macrocosm, the mesocosm 
and the microcosm. But there is similarity. And in view of the inter- 
penetration and interaction of the three domains it is evident that there 
must be some sort of similarity or accommodation if man is to reason 
at all about himself in his world and adjust his action to the actions 
upon him of society and the further environment. It has seemed to 
some that the reasoning which establishes this similarity or analogy 
among psychological, sociological and metaphysical views is a one way 
process, deductive or projective in character. Thus the medievalist may 
argue that beginning with a view of the nature of things in the gross 
we can descend from these ultimate principles to the more immediate 
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realities ; because the world is thus and so therefore we, as parts of the 
world must be thus and so in our societies and in our individual consti- 
tutions. But it is not only the medievalist who moves down from the 
great to the little. In modern times also we have argued down from 
Hegel to Darwin, from the idea of evolution through conflict as a meta- 
physical pattern to its use in the social realm. Again it has been thought 
that the movement is projective. Because we know ourselves as physical 
organisms we project the idea on society, thinking of it as a great body 
and then use the analogy further as an image of the world, the great 
organism. Or, when social experience is made primary, it is suggested 
that we project the image of our society on to the cosmos, proceeding 
from our idea of a human kingdom to that of a divine kingdom, or from 
our family patterns to a cosmic patriarchate. What is ignored in such 
attempts to trace the march of the human mind as though it followed 
a straight line is the infinitely complex pattern of our internal dialogue 
as it proceeds from one thing to another in a back and forth movement ; 
using familiar patterns as hypotheses in understanding the unfamiliar ; 
refining and changing the symbols or analogies as it discovers that they 
do not fit completely the new set of experiences; coming back to the 
original phenomena with a changed pattern and then making new dis- 
coveries there. It has been remarked that when the idea of kingship, 
for instance, is applied to God something is asserted not only about 
God but about the king and the idea of human kingship is changed 
by the metaphysical use of the symbol. Similarly when the idea of the 
machine is applied to the starry heavens something is not only 
asserted about the natural cosmos but new potentialities of the familiar 
machine are suggested ; not only imagination and discovery but invention 
are stimulated. The use of symbols in psychology, sociology and meta- 
physics, in ethics, politics and religion, is inescapable. Without symbols 
no thought. Yet these symbols never have a simple origin; they are 
changed and recast as we proceed from one sphere to another and 
back again. Perhaps it is a consequence of this process that there is 
similarity among the symbols used in the various spheres of under- 
standing and of action but never a one to one correspondence. 


II. 


The second hypothesis I shall venture is a special application of the 
first one. Baldly stated it is this: One of the great common patterns 
that guided men in the period when American democracy was formed, 
that was present both in their understanding and in their action, and 
was used in psychology, sociology and metaphysics as in ethics, 
politics and religion, was the pattern of the covenant or of federal 
society. 
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It is not meant that this was the exclusive pattern in the minds of all 
men or exclusively present in the minds of any man. None of our 
symbols, save in fanaticism, is likely to be exclusively employed and 
there are few periods, if any, in human history when a dominant pat- 
tern of interpretation does not have its rivals. What is suggested is that 
a fundamental pattern in American minds in the seventeenth, eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries was the covenant idea, competing with 
the mechanical pattern and displacing the organic and hierarchical ideas. 


The significance of the covenant idea for Puritan thought in the 
seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries has been called to our at- 
tention, after a long period of neglect, by Professor Perry Miller in his 
Orthodoxy in Massachusetts, The New England Mind and From Colony 
to Province. As the religious thought of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries is being more adequately explored other studies are beginning 
to contribute to our knowledge of this idea. At the same time new 
studies in the ideas of the Scriptures, such as Pedersen’s /srael and 
Eichrodt’s Theology of the Old Testament, illuminate this aspect of 
that view of human life in its world which is native to the book that 
was more widely and thoroughly read than any other by the small and 
great founders of America. It is often pointed out and as frequently 
forgotten by those who seek to understand the minds of Englishmen 
and Americans in the seventeenth, eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, 
that, in Trevelyan’s words, ‘““The effect of the continual domestic study 
of the book (i. e. the Bible) upon the national character, imagination 
and intelligence for three centuries—was greater than that of any 
literary movement in our annals, or any religious movement since St. 
Augustine.” The idea of covenant had many proximate sources as it 
was developed in the Netherlands, in England, and in America during 
the seventeenth century. It had roots in Calvin; it was suggested and 
influenced, no doubt, by the development of contract law and of com- 
mercial companies; it was raised to special significance in religious 
circles by the reaction against a mechanical version of Calvinistic 
determinism. But its chief source in the Scriptures was available to all 
men and not only available but pervasively present. 


If the dialectical theory of the development of the great patterns 
is true then the covenant idea may be thought of as something which, 
originating in the experience of social compacts by early Israelites, was 
extended to the understanding of the cosmos and, as reunderstood in 
its application to divine-human and divine-natural relations, was then 
reapplied to social life and to personal existence in society and the 
cosmos. In the seventeenth century there seems to be a kind of re- 
enactment of this earlier history, though in dependence on it, with 
variations due to the new experiences of the time. 
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We may begin to define the covenant idea by noting its application 
to the ultimate environment, in the effort to understand the cosmic 
scene of human life in history. This ultimate environment, it is affirm- 
ed, is one, integrated, unified. We live neither in a world of dualistic 
principles at war with each other nor in a pluralistic environment of 
many gods or other forces. If there is chance in this world, even chance 
is under control, subject therefore to a kind of prediction. This unity 
is not to be conceived after the pattern of a logical system of thought, 
not as similar to a mathematical system, nor after the idea of a machine, 
though logical, mathematical and mechanical relations are present in 
it. Its unity is much more like that of human society than like that of 
human mind or human technique. Hence such phrases as kingdom of 
God, Civitas Det, Divine Commonwealth are to be employed in referring 
to it; and when speaking of natural phenomena, the behavior of stars 
and gases, the political symbol of law is preferred to the symbols of 
automatic action. 


This ultimate world, however, is not like a family, though the 
phrases Father and Son and children can be significantly employed with 
reference to certain features in it. Nor is it a company, nor a democracy 
in which there is a certain equality among the members. The will of 
the members of this society is never sovereign. They neither elect them- 
selves into being, nor can they choose under what ultimate laws they 
shall live. They are the objects of action before they are its subjects. 
There is a thus-and so-ness about their existence, about the conditions 
under which they live and die, with their bodies, given constitutions 
and the inescapable demands made upon them so that if the social 
image is to be employed at all it must be the image of an absolute 
kingship. 

But the image of absolute despotism does not fit. There is a tie 
between monarch and subjects and a relationship among the subjects 
not compatible with the idea of absolute monarchy. The world is a pe- 
culiar kind of society in which all parts are bound to each other by 
promises. Promise or covenant is the ordering principle. There is noth- 
ing arbitrary about the king, for he is above all faithful and has bound 
himself to govern in accordance with purposes and the laws that he has 
promulgated. Though there seems to be something arbitrary about his 
original promulgation of the laws, there is nothing arbitrary in his 
administration. He does not change them because he has favorites; he is 
not subject to whims and caprices; his unity is like the unity of the 
loyal man who though he has sworn even to his own hurt does not 
change. Furthermore, the laws by which the king has promised to 
govern, in the freedom of his sovereign decision, are not unknown. 
Some are indeed beyond present understanding, but the processes of 
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nature, the reason of man and the revelation of the divine will make the 
content of much of the fundamental law of the universe known to 
man. The administration of the world is reliable; the laws can be known 
by means of patient inquiry; their execution can be counted upon. The 
fundamental characteristic of the powerful One is that he is faithful, 
keeping his promise. 

Again, this ultimate society in which men live is one in which as 
subjects they are invited and ultimately required to achieve the maturity 
of full citizenship, to accept the laws as their own, to enter into a kind 
of reciprocal relationship with the king and each other, engaging by 
promise to maintain and support a commonwealth they did not create 
but in whose administration they are privileged to participate. The 
significance of all the special covenants into which God enters with 
man under the fundamental covenant is this, that by their means a free 
and responsible citizenry is to be brought forth out of what, as a result 
of the great perversion, had become a mass of slaves, partly supine in 
the acceptance of fate, partly in insurrection against the rule they can 
not escape. But it is the design of the ultimate ruler and the ultimate 
commonwealth that government should be not only by consent of the 
governed but with their participation in it. 


The idea of the macrocosm as a covenant society had been derived 
in part from the experience of human societies of a more than 
“natural” sort in which men entered into relationship with each other 
not on the basis of feeling or ot blood-kinship only but of mutual 
compact and promise. The covenant idea, so developed, was applied in 
turn to all human societies. Even when their basis was in nature, as 
in the case of the relationship of the sexes, they now were seen to become 
truly human societies only when promise or covenant was added to 
and transformed the natural. The question was not whether society 
has a natural or a contract origin but to what extent every society 
becomes truly human and truly a society within the cosmic society by 
having the moral dimension, or the covenant character, added to it. 
Religious society so regarded could no longer be merely a community 
of those who had similar interests in the supernatural or a society of 
those who held the same religious beliefs, though it was that. It did 
not become complete society until interest was disciplined by promise, 
cbedience to external laws internalized by the oath of fealty, duties to 
God associated with freely accepted, promised duties to one another and, 
in general, belief supplemented and transformed by the will to be loyal. 
The covenant theory of relationships did not necessarily mean that the 
religious society should be made up of individuals without previous 
common relationships. But it meant that even a natural religious soci- 
ety did not become true church until it became a covenanted church 
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based on promises. One must not read into the seventeenth century, for 
instance, the individualism that characterized the later revival periods 
and then regard the half-way covenant as a great distortion of original 
doctrine. It was probably quite in line with the original idea of covenant. 


Covenant meant that political society was neither purely natural 
nor merely contractual, based on common interest. Covenant was the 
binding together in one body politic of persons who assumed through 
unlimited promise responsibility to and for each other and for the com- 
mon laws, under God. It was government of the people, for the people 
and by the people but always under God, and it was not natural birth 
into natural society that made one a complete member of the people but 
always the moral act of taking upon oneself, through promise, the re- 
sponsibilities of a citizenship that bound itself in the very act of exer- 
cising its freedom. For in the covenant conception the essence of free- 
dom does not lie in the liberty of choice among goods, but in the ability 
to commit oneself for the future to a cause and in the terrible liberty 
of being able to become a breaker of the promise, a traitor to the cause. 
(I use these terms in dependence on Josiah Royce who alone among 
American modern philosophers has seen and explored in his philosophy 
of loyalty the meaning of this kind of liberty and this dimension of 
common life. ) 


The view of man associated with these ideas about the world and 
about society was one that set his will, in the sense of his ability to 
commit himself by means of promise, at the center of his being. To be 
sure man was a rational being; he was a being with many interests; he 
was a happiness-seeker ; but above all his distinguishing characteristic 
was moral. As moral man he was a being who could be trusted or ought 
to be trustworthy because he had given his word, pledged himself to 
be faithful to the cause and the fellow-servants of the cause. All the 
perversion which has entered into man’s relationships to God and to his 
fellow-men through his distrust of divine faithfulness and his breaking 
of his own promises cannot change the fundamental fact that the moral 
requirement and ability of promise-keeping is central to human 
existence. 

The conception of the covenant in the macrocosm, the mesocosm 
and the microcosm has been confused in the beginning and throughout 
subsequent history with other patterns. It was mixed in Calvin and in 
the Westminster Puritans and, I believe, in Jonathan Edwards with the 
idea of the machine. Thus ideas of predetermination (not ideas of elec- 
tion) were connected with the thought of design and of mechanical 
construction rather than of covenant. In Deism the mechanical image 
prevailed so far as the macrocosm was concerned and tended to be 
carried over into the political realm. From this point of view civil so- 
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ciety was largely a self-regulating mechanism that required very little 
government, very little assertion of human moral freedom, since liberty 
to pursue one’s interests was the motive spring that had been supplied 
while inherent laws such as those of sympathy regulated the moving 
parts so that harmony resulted. 


On the other hand the covenant idea was confused with the idea of 
contract from which it had been in part derived. But contract meant 
something rather different from covenant. In religion it meant that 
God was a being who had contracted to do certain things for men in 
case they performed certain reciprocal duties toward him, not that he 
had obligated himself to maintain his realm and its laws and to liberate 
its citizens no matter what the cost to them or him might be. Marriage 
also could be regarded as a contract, entered into for the sake of gaining 
certain common advantages, not a covenant of unlimited commitment. 
Civil or political society too could be interpreted as based on limited 
contract into which men entered with parts of themselves, as it were, 
for limited purposes and which they might reject if they did not gain 
from it the benefits they had been promised in the contract. Contract 
always implies limited, covenant unlimited commitment; contract is 
entered into for the sake of mutual advantages; covenant implies the 
presence of a cause to which all advantages may need to be sacrificed. 
The tendency of the covenant idea to degenerate into the limited con- 
tract idea is evident in all the later religious and social history. 


To what extent the covenant idea forms the chief unconscious 
background of American democracy as we know it, I will not venture 
to assess. Our democracy contains various and disparate elements in 
it from beginning to end. The mechanistic idea of the world and of 
human life with Jaisses faire as the consequent policy and freedom to 
pursue one’s own happiness as the motive force; the contract idea of 
limited obligations and of mutual aid organization—these have always 
been with us. But one may raise the question whether our common life 
could have been established, could have been maintained and whether 
it can endure without the presence of the conviction that we live in a 
world that has the moral structure of a covenant and without the pres- 
ence in it of men who have achieved responsible citizenship by exer- 
cising the kind of freedom that appears in their taking upon themselves 
the obligations of unlimited loyalty, under God, to principles of truth- 
telling, of justice, of loyalty to one another, of indissoluble union. 
Can freedom of religion be maintained on a contract basis, i.e. on the 
basis of tolerating one another? Or does it presuppose the presence in 
men of a sense of responsibility to a cause that goes beyond all limited 
causes and their acceptance of explicit loyalty to a community of 
faithfulness that is eternal and inclusive? Is freedom of speech a right 
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that could have been maintained in society where there was no prior 
implicit and unlimited promise among the members that they would be 
loyal to truth as they saw it and not bear false witness against their 
neighbor ? 


Perhaps the problem of democracy is never soluble in historical 
terms but only in terms of contemporary action. All the forces that 
have contended in our common life from the beginning are with us 
today and some new ones have been added. In our situation some men 
are making their decisions in democracy on the basis of the conception 
that the world at large is a field of forces, that man himself is a similar 
complex of powers and that social life is something that must be en- 
gineered as a system of pressures and counter-pressures. Others may 
be making their decisions with the conviction that a great machine is 
operative and seek their small freedoms within a large determinism. 
But the conviction that the world is fundamentally a moral society, 
that those who are bond to each other by nature and interest must bind 
themselves to each other by unlimited promises to be loyal to one an- 
other in common loyalty to universal principles is a conviction that is 
also present. Whatever the influences of Christianity on the develop- 
ment of American democracy have been in the past, there is no small 
number of men in this society today who participate in its actions, exer- 
cise their pressures, use their freedom, as those who believe that the 
world has this fundamental moral structure of a covenant society and 
that what is possible and required in the political realm is the affirma- 
tion and reaffirmation of man’s responsibility as a promise-maker, 
promise-keeper, a covenanter in universal community. I know no way 
by which their influence can be measured. But they and their principles 
are and have been an element in our democracy. It is safe to say that 
without Christianity, so broadly defined, our democracy would be 
something quite different from what it is. 











THE POLITICS OF ENGLISH DISSENT, 1832-1848* 
R. G. CowHerp, Lehigh University 


During the two decades after the passage of the great Reform 
Bill, the protestant Dissenters exerted a large influence in English 
politics. They were the staunch advocates of both liberal and humani- 
tarian reforms. They first desired to abolish slavery. After that 
they wished to expand the areas of religious liberty to achieve a better 
social status for both themselves and the Irish Catholics. They strove 
diligently for a national system of religious education, comprehensive 
enough to include all the sects. Inasmuch as free trade appeared to 
them to be corollary of religious liberty and in keeping with their 
humanitarian sentiments, they joined enthusiastically in the crusade 
against the Corn Laws. Though they did not achieve all their aims, they 
did much to transform the Whigs into a Liberal party more representa- 
tive of the middle classes, and to move the whole nation along the road 
from aristocracy to democracy. 


For more than a century before the passing of the Reform Bill 
the Dissenters (such as the Baptists, Congregationalists, Presbyterians, 
Unitarians, and Quakers) had struggled against aristocratic privileges 
in both church and state. At first they took the position of toleration 
and demanded the right to exist. So long as they stood on this ground, 
the aristocratic Whigs could stand by their side to advocate their 
cause and defend their claims. By the end of the eighteenth century, 
however, they had moved beyond toleration and demanded full religious 
freedom. In the writings of Hall, Price, Priestly, and others, they had 
defined religion as a “no man’s land,’ where government should not 
intrude either to help or to hinder any group of Christians. This clearly 
meant the disestablishment of the Church of England. But to this 
extreme the Whigs would not go! Hence, the Dissenters had to de- 
pend more and more upon the Benthamite Radicals as the advocates 
of religious freedom. 


The history of Protestant Dissent is a study in the politics of 
social, as well as religious, minorities. After a century and a half of 
struggle the Dissenters possessed the solidarity of a persecuted mi- 
nority. Though they did not suffer as harshly as they often liked to 
believe, the badges of their social and legal inferiority were everywhere 
obvious. To overcome these handicaps they had formed several organi- 
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zations of great political importance. They had three national prop- 
aganda societies, viz. the Society for the Protection of Religious Free- 
dom, the Church Rates Abolition Society, and the Anti-State Church 
Society. Moreover, they possessed two powerful pressure groups; the 
Dissenting Deputies represented the Baptists, Independents, and Uni- 
tarians of London, and the United Committee represented all the Dis- 
senting groups beyond the Metropolis. At elections Dissenters or- 
ganized committees to sponsor chosen Whigs and Radicals and to 
exact pledges from other candidates. Believing fully in the efficacy of 
Parliamentary petitions, they could whip up at a moment’s notice 
petitions with tens of thousands of signatures. 


The Dissenters were the voice, as well as the conscience of the 
middle classes. The morals that their minister preached from the pulpit 
—thrift, honesty, industry—were the values of the market place. Ex- 
cluded from many areas of public life and relegated to social inferiority, 
they turned to business and rationalized moneymaking as a high calling. 
Their zeal and undivided attention brought to many success in busi- 
ness; and to some, great wealth. The expansion of business and the ac- 
cumulation of wealth during the industrial revolution gave both politi- 
cal power and social influence to the middle classes. This economic tri- 
umph inspired the Dissenters with confidence, for they were no longer 
feeble voices crying in the wilderness against aristocratic privileges. 


Long before 1832 the Dissenters had advocated parliamentary 
reform, because geography, as well as religion, excluded them from 
public life. The industrial cities of the North, where they resided 
in greatest numbers, lacked Parliamentary representation. Their first 
endeavor to achieve political equality was the repeal of the Test Act 
which had long barred them from Parliament on religious grounds. 
They then moved to enfranchise their cities. During 1830 and 731 
they entered into the agitation for the Reform Bill. The sober and 
peaceful campaigns which they conducted in Birmingham, Manchester, 
and elsewhere greatly aided its ultimate triumph. 

After having waited so long for the Reform Bill, the Dissenters 
appointed themselves the guardians of the new law and resolved to 
make it work effectively. In the first election of the newly enfranchised 
boroughs, they comprised the majority of the Whig electorate.’ In 
London and Middlesex their electioneering Committees exacted pledges 
from both Whigs and Radicals.” As a result of this political activity 
they were better represented and their voices were heard more often 
than in the old House of Commons.* 

In the first reformed Parliament the Dissenters united with the 
Benthamite Radicals and the Irish Catholics to fight for religious 
freedom. This combination of Radicals, Dissenters, and Catholics 
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pulled the Whig government in the direction of a more secular and 
democratic state. It forced Sir James Graham and Lord Stanley into 
the ranks of the opposition and enabled the more liberal Lord John 
Russell to rise to leadership in the House of Commons. 

In the reformed Parliament the Dissenters’ first aim was the 
abolition of slavery.* Evangelicals of all shades of opinion, both in 
and out of the Established Church, were of one mind on the question 
of slavery. They had supported Wilberforce in abolishing the slave 
trade, and when Thomas Fowell Buxton became the leader of the 
abolitionists, they aided him with unabated enthusiasm. As members 
of the Anti-Slavery Society they worked through the Agency Com- 
mittee in the election of 1832 to pledge one hundred fifty candidates to 
total and immediate emancipation of the West Indian slaves.° 

As soon as the bill to emancipate the slaves had been assured 
of success, the Dissenters began to press the Whig Government for 
the redress of religious grievances. They were perfectly clear in what 
they expected from the Ministry. First, they wanted admission to 
the ancient universities without the humiliation of religious tests; sec- 
ond, they desired the privilege of being married according to rites of 
their own choosing, and freedom to bury their dead in the parish 
graveyards; third, they demanded the abolition of church rates, which 
they deemed the most odious symbol of religious inequality. 

The Whigs, though opposed to disestablishment, desired to extend 
the area of religious toleration. In order to redeem their election pledges, 
the Ministers pushed through the House of Commons a bill to admit 
Dissenters to the universities.° But the House of Lords rejected it; 
only two Bishops voted to admit them, while twenty-two voted to ex- 
clude them.’ 

The Whigs of the first reformed Parliament failed to extend 
the area of religious toleration because they divided among themselves 
on the question of appropriating the surplus revenues of the Trish 
Church. Devout Whig Churchmen wished only to redistribute church 
revenues so as to strengthen the Anglican Church. The Dissenters, the 
Irish Catholics, and the Benthamite Radicals thought such revenues 
were too large and wanted to appropriate them for general education. 

The English Dissenters generally tried to reform religious con- 
ditions in Ireland as persistently as they demanded the redress of 
their own grievances. The violation of the principle of religious free- 
dom was more indefensible in Ireland than in England. The Anglican 
Church in Ireland could claim no more than 800,000 adherents in a 
country of six million Catholics. Nevertheless, the Irish Catholics had 
to pay church rates and tithes to support a state Church which, in their 
eyes, symbolized their oppression. These conditions exasperated the 
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Protestant Dissenters and outraged the Irish Catholics. The problem 
of ruling Ireland, therefore, became the chief issue in English politics. 
No other question occupied so much of Parliament’s time; because of it, 
Governments rose and fell, and political parties were disrupted. 

The disruption of the Whigs came on the question of disendowing 
the Irish Church. Lord John Russell’s declaration, that the revenues of 
the Irish Church were larger than necessary for the moral and religious 
instruction of its members, upset the coach of the great reformed 
Ministry. Four members, including Sir James Graham and Lord 
Stanley, withdrew at once from the Government. Continued divisions 
within the Cabinet over the Irish question caused Lord Grey to resign 
in July, 1834.° 

Then Lord Melbourne during his first short ministry addressed 
himself to the vexatious problems of religious grievances. But he had 
little time to find a solution, because the King refused to accept Lord 
John Russell as leader in the House of Commons, owing to his extreme 
religious views.”° 

Sir Robert Peel then had a chance to try his hand at removing the 
abuses of the Established Church and redressing religious grievances.”* 
In the election of 1835, he made generous concessions to the Dissenters ; 
he promised to abolish church rates, to admit them to the universities, 
and to reform the marriage laws.’ All the Non-conforming groups, 
however, rejected Peel’s moderate measures. Interpreting the Tam- 
worth Manifesto as a “dishonest trick,” they marshalled their forces 
to repudiate him at the polls.” 

When the Whigs returned to office, the Dissenters pressed Lord 
John Russell for the abolition of church rates. But he urged them to 
postpone their demands until he had reformed the municipal corpor- 
ations. This they readily agreed to do, for municipal government had 
long been a cause of their bitterness."* The Corporation Act had 
originated as a means of destroying their influence in the towns. Al- 
though annual Indemity Acts after 1760 eliminated the penalties of 
nonconformity, political partisanship and social status combined to 
exclude them from city government.” 

The new Municipal Corporation Act of 1835 gave a democratic 
constitution to 178 towns.’* It transferred political power from the 
aristocracy to persons paying the poor rate. For the first time the 
Dissenters could participate freely in city government. They therefore 
celebrated the Act as “the greatest advance yet made toward a practical 
recognition of the principles of religious equality.” 

The following year the Whigs further extended the area of reli- 
gious toleration by providing a civil registration of births, marriages, 
and deaths, and by amending the marriage laws to permit the Dis- 
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senters to use their own rites and ministers. While coming to their 
aid in these instances, Lord John Russell refused to undertake legislation 
to admit them to the universities or to abolish the church rates, for 
now the Established Church was fully aroused against the Whigs, 
and determined to resist all further encroachments upon its privileged 
position. 


The election of 1837, following the death of the King, was fought 
largely over religious issues, and tested the political strength of Church 
and Dissent in many places. The cries of “Church in danger” and “reli- 
gious liberty” sounded and resounded in many of the campaigns.” 
Though the election results changed very little the relative strength of 
the Whigs and Tories in the boroughs, the Tories were everywhere 
successful in the counties. The tide of opinion had at last turned 
against reform; and reading the signs of the times, the Whig Ministers 
resolved to abandon both religious and political reform.’® After 
having contended for the appropriation of surplus church revenues in 
five sessions of Parliament; they permitted an Irish tithe bill to pass 
in 1838 without the appropriation clause. At the same time they slapped 
down the Radicals by declaring the Reform Biil a final measure. That 
Lord John Russell acquired the name of ‘“Finality Jack,” indicated that 
the Whigs had ceased to be a reform party.” 


The Dissenters, however, with their zeal for reform unabated, 
turned their attention to elementary education. They demanded a nation- 
al system of education comprehensive enough to include all religious 
groups. To achieve this end they proposed to teach the Holy Scrip- 
tures without comment. The Established Church, on the other hand, 
considering itself the national educator demanded the right to teach 
the Prayer Book and the Thirty-nine articles, for the Anglicans 
thought the teaching of the Scriptures. without theological indoc- 
trination, to be virtually useless. 


In 1839 the Dissenters supported the Whig educational policies.” 
They sanctioned the appointment of a Committee of the Privy Council 
on Education, hopeful that it would distribute Parliamentary funds 
equally between the two great societies, the National School Society 
and the British and Foreign School Society. They also endorsed the 
proposal for a normal school to train teachers in comprehensive prin- 
ciples of religious education.” 


But the Anglicans opposed vehemently this religious equalitarian- 
ism. Lord Stanley led the attack against it in the House of Commons; 
and the Bishop of London emphatically declared in the upper House 
that if such a policy were adopted, “then the Established Church might 
as well at once abdicate its functions. 
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compelled the Whig Government to abandon their plans for a normal 
school and for a comprehensive system of education.” 

When the Tories came into office, after their overwhelming 
victory at the polls in 1841, they pursued a policy calculated to increase 
the Church control over education.» This avowed policy filled the 
Dissenters with dismay and convinced many that religious freedom 
was in danger.” Sir James Graham’s Factories Bill of 1843 increased 
their anxieties and confirmed their suspicions.” This bill required that 
the schoolmaster be a member of the Established Church and his ap- 
pointment approved by the Bishop.* 

The Dissenters did not wait for Graham to introduce formally 
this bill. They arose at once to denounce it. Their opposition spread 
from city to city and town to town. They sent to Parliament thousands 
of petitions bearing four million signatures.”” Such overwhelming op- 
position compelled Graham to capitulate.*® Thus the Dissenters de- 
feated the Tories in 1843 as the Church had defeated the Whigs four 
years previously. Sectarianism was so entrenched that no common 
ground could be found. While the Church rejected comprehensive 
education, the Dissenters stubbornly refused to compromise -religious 
freedom. The religious warfare raged so fiercely that education became 
subordinated to sectarian advantage.* 


During the 1840’s the Dissenters entered into the campaign 
against the Corn Laws with as much enthusiasm as they had joined 
in the crusade against slavery. A campaign that vowed to give more 
bread to the hungry seemed to them so benevolent as to have the 
blessing of God upon it. Free trade became a national movement only 
after the Dissenters took it up and transformed it into a humanitarian 
crusade. All the Dissenting denominations except the Methodists 
endorsed the anti-Corn Law League, opened their purses to it, and per- 
mitted its lecturers to advocate free trade from their pulpits. The 
Quaker, John Bright, and the Unitarian, William Johnson Fox, both 
famous as advocates of religious freedom, became also the principal 
orators of the League. Richard Cobden, who defined the policies of the 
League and determined the character of its propaganda, brought 
George Thompson, the leader of the anti-slavery forces, into the League 
in order to cloak it with humanitarianism. After the League had tri- 
umphantly repealed the Corn Laws, Cobden explained its success in 
these words: “We have, I believe, the majority of every religious de- 
nomination with us—I mean the Dissenting denominations—we have 
them almost en masse, both ministers and laymen. . . .”* 

On the opposite side of the fence stood the factory workers. Only 
a few Dissenters gave their support to factory legislation, while the 
vast majority—excepting the Wesleyan Methodists—failed to enlist 
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in this humanitarian movement.** Indeed, many were in the camp 
of the opposition; John Bright and Edward Baines were among the 
most unrelenting foes of government interference. 


In retrospect it seems clear the Dissenters were a great political 
force during the two decades following the Reform Bill. They labored 
diligently, in the name of humanity, to emancipate the West Indian 
slaves and to abolish the Corn Laws. They successfully extended the 
areas of religious freedom by reforming the marriage laws and by 
creating a civil registration of births and deaths. They failed, however, 
to achieve their primary objectives—a national system of comprehensive 
education and the disestablishment of the English and Irish Churches. 
Forsaken by the aristocratic Whigs, who refused to extend further the 
areas of religious freedom, the Dissenters broke the political alliance 
that had stood since 1688 and began the formation of a more liberal 
party under middle class leadership. 


It remains only to explain briefly why the Dissenters were 
politically so important during the two decades following the Reform 
Bill. First, they were a well organized minority, firmly united by the 
doctrine of religious liberty, and seeking what they considered their 
God-given rights. Second, they were the articulate middle classes, newly 
enriched by industry, crying out resentfully against the inherited priv- 
ileges of the aristocracy in both Church and state. Their cry was free- 
dom—freedom in religion, freedom in trade, freedom in government. 
Religious freedom was the only liberal slogan that could equal the 
Tory cry of “Church in danger.” Thus, the attitudes which they engen- 
dered and ideas which they inculcated over generations were the prin- 
cipal political ingredients, not only of the old Whig, but also of the new 


Liberal, party. 
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SOME ASPECTS OF SERBIAN RELIGIOUS DEVELOPMENT 
IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY’ 


CuarLes JELAvICH, University of California, Berkeley 


The eighteenth century was an era of conflict and radical change 
within the Serbian church. After the establishment of Ottoman 
control in the Balkan peninsula, the Serbian nation remained united 
solely by the bonds of the church. It was the center of life and the 
unchallenged leader of the community. However, in the eighteenth 
century new ideals and new loyalties emerged which threatened the 
position of predominance previously enjoyed by the church. Religious 
nationalism gradually gave way before secular nationalism as the 
ideas of the enlightenment took root among the Serbs living within 
the Habsburg empire, until by the end of the century the church as 
an instrument of national unification had been relegated to a posi- 
tion of secondary importance. Moreover, the change was the result 
not only of the absorption of western thought by the Serbian intel- 
lectuals, but also of the rivalries of the Christian churches in the Bal- 
kans, a conflict whose roots are to be found in this century. 


When the medieval Serbian state was finally destroyed by the 
Turks in 1459, the Serbian patriarchate, located at the city of Peé, 
was abolished by the Ottoman government. Almost a century later, in 
1557, the famous Grand Vizier, Mehmed Sokolovié, a Serb by birth, 
used his influence with Suleiman the Magnificent to effect its restora- 
tion. Henceforth, this institution undertook, as far as was possible 
under foreign rule, the functions of the former Serbian government. 
The church had its own law courts and administrative system; it con- 
ducted foreign policy and eventually even provided military leader- 
ship. In essence the Serbian church became the Serbian state.” 


The patriarchate devoted the first years after its restoration to 
the consolidation of its hold over its subjects. Since the jurisdiction 
of the church extended not only to nominally Serbian lands, but also 
to all areas inhabited by Serbs, Bulgarian, Dalmatian. Croatian and 
Magyar territories fell under its sway. The goal of the church was, 
first, to attain religious unity among the Serbs and second, to secure 
the political independence of the nation.* 

The ecclesiastical leaders in providing guidance for the liberation 
movement were realistic enough to perceive the impossibility of achiev- 
ing freedom from Moslem rule by their efforts alone, and they turn- 
ed to the rest of Christendom for aid against the infidel. Expres- 
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sions of sympathy and promises of help were frequently offered by 
the West, but, until 1683, when the Turks were stopped at the gates 
of Vienna, foreign assistance amounted to little. The Austrian vic- 
tory gave great hope to the Serbian people, who enthusiastically 
joined the conquering Habsburg armies as they advanced into the 
Balkans. By October, 1689, the Turks had been driven out of Skoplje, 
Veles, Stip and Prizren in Macedonia. Meanwhile, the Serbian church 
had completely compromised its position. In view of the success of the 
Christian armies Arsenije III, the Serbian patriarch, issued in 1688 
an official call to the Serbs to rise against the Moslem, and in 
the following year he met with the commander of the Habsburg 
troops. The fate of the Serbian liberation movement thus became 
linked to the Austrian victories. However, in December, 1689 the 
Christian forces suffered their first defeat and began their long march 
back to the Danube. To remain in Peé meant imprisonment, punish- 
ment and even death to those who had participated in the uprising. 
With no other alternative open, Arsenije, the members of the church 
hierarchy and some 30,000 of his followers packed their possessions 
and journeyed northward in the wake of the retreating armies. They 
finally settled in Habsburg lands, north of the Danube, which were 
safe from Turkish attack.* 


This migration represented the beginning of a new period in 
the religious and political history of the Serbian people. The patri- 
archate still had its official seat at Pe¢, but the major policy decisions 
and the principal developments affecting Serbian religious life from 
this time on were to take place in the Austrian lands. Here a second 
religious center, a metropolitanate, was established, having its seat 
first at KruSedol from 1708 to 1713, when it was transferred to 
Karlovac. The change from Moslem Turkish to Catholic Habsburg 
rule scarcely lessened the weight of the difficulties to be faced. Ser- 
bian Orthodox policies were now to become an issue within the 
Austrian lands and new rivalries with Habsburg subjects replaced the 
old quarrels with the Ottoman authorities. However, at the beginning 
of the eighteenth century the Serbian church and the religious doc- 
trines which it represented remained the core of the Serbian independ- 
ence movement. Those under Moslem rule looked to it, and to it alone 
for personal and national salvation. Moreover, the church was still 
strong within itself despite the apparent division of authority between 
Peé and Karlovac. 


Once settled in the Austrian lands, Arsenije immediately sought 
to secure privileges for his people. He naturally wanted all the Serbs 
in the Habsburg dominions, the earlier residents as well as the new 
arrivals, to be considered as one entity under his jurisdiction. Emperor 
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Leopold would be recognised as the sovereign, but freedom of wor- 
ship and an autonomous church organization would be guaranteed in 
return. The policy of the church continued to be the traditional one 
established at Pe¢, which meant that religious unity was to be used to 
foster political unity and national freedom.° 


The attitude of the Austrian government was determined solely 
by reasons of state. Throughout the eighteenth century the conces- 
sions granted to the Serbian church by the Habsburg rulers depended 
on the success or failure of Austrian arms against the Turks. When 
the Habsburgs needed assistance, they willingly granted what was 
asked, that is, religious autonomy and certain civil rights. When the 
Habsburg armies were victorious, privileges were either refused or 
withdrawn. 


In contrast to this opportunistic policy, three powerful groups in 
Austria, the Magyars, the Croats and the Catholic church steadfastly 
opposed any concessions whatsoever. The Magyars and the Croats dis- 
liked the new arrivals chiefly for economic reasons. Not only did the 
Serbs compete with them for land, but also as merchants and crafts- 
men. The Magyars and Croats joined with the Catholic church in ob- 
jecting to the increase in Orthodox strength in the Habsburg lands. 
A strong campaign was being waged at that time to convert to 
Catholicism the Orthodox who already lived in the Austrian territory. 
The appearance of large numbers of additional Serbs, accompanied 
by their highest ecclesiastical officials, was a tremendous obstacle to 
the success of the task. Pressure was put on the government to refuse 
the patriarch’s demands, or, at the most, to recognize him only as the 
spiritual leader of the Serbs living south of the Danube. The Austrian 
Serbs would thus be under a separate authority from those living 
under Ottoman rule, thereby rendering united action by both groups 
more difficult. The attempt of the Serbs in 1725 to join the metro- 
politanates of Belgrade and Karlovac was opposed by the Catholics 
for similar reasons. In addition, a Catholic bishopric for Serbia was 
set up in 1726 at Smederovo, a town on the Danube southeast of Bel- 
grade, and a Latin gymnasium was opened in Belgrade under the 
supervision of the Jesuits in order to combat Orthodox activity. Ef- 
forts were also made to hamper the Serbian educational program.° 


The general attitude of the Austrian government, its with- 
drawal of privileges once granted, and the successful opposition of 
the Catholic church left the Serbs bitter and disillusioned. Some even 
returned to Moslem territory, believing that conditions there were 
less oppressive. Those who remained in the Austrian lands experienced 
a change of heart. Turning from Vienna they looked for assistance to 
the greatest Orthodox power—Tsarist Russia. As a consequence of 
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their activities, the religious influence of the Russians among the 
Serbs was never to be as strong as in the eighteenth century. 


Although religious and cultural bonds between the Russians and 
the Serbs had existed for many years, really close relations com- 
menced in the reign of Peter the Great, whom the Serbs affectionately 
called Nas Car, our tsar. Lacking facilities of their own, young Serbs 
went to Kiev and other Russian ecclesiastical centers for their educa- 
tion. From there they returned to their own country as outspoken par- 
tisans of Russia and as strong champions of Orthodoxy against 
Catholicism. At the request of the Serbian authorities, the Russians 
sent many of their own teachers and clergy to the Serbian lands along 
with hundreds of books, grammars and dictionaries. As a result, the 
Russian cultural influence became so strong that the Serbian literary 
language became more Russian than Serbian; consequently, it is im- 
possible to read the writings of the time without a knowledge of 
Russian. As a final expression of devotion thousands of Serbs mi- 
grated to southern Russia in the middle of the century in the belief that 
they could find there the security and freedom denied them under Tur- 
kish or Austrian rule.’ 


The openly expressed pro-Russian sentiments of the Serbian 
leaders made the Austrian government suspicious of a possible politi- 
cal basis to the Russo-Serbian ties, and, consequently, more restric- 
tions were placed on the Serbs. From a practical point of view the 
Russian orientation was and could be only of a limited value. Russia 
had not yet conquered the northern coast of the Black Sea, whereas 
Catholic Austria was actively campaigning against the Turks in the 
Balkans. Spiritual leadership could come from Moscow, but the Serbs 
needed military victories to achieve their national goal. 


Meanwhile, the position of the church in the Ottoman empire had 
suffered severely. Although the Turks had permitted the existence of 
the Serbian patriarchate, they considered the Greek patriarch at Con- 
stantinople the titular head of all the Orthodox in the Balkans. Initial- 
ly, the relations between the Constantinople and Pe¢ patriarchates 
were cordial and friendly, principally because the Greek patriarchates 
had performed magnificent services in securing privileges and rights 
for the Balkan Christians and in saving them from Islamization. The 
unity between the two Orthodox groups was broken when the cor- 
rupt practices of the Ottoman government were carried over into the 
administration of the patriarchate at Constantinople and when that 
office became an instrument of Greek nationalism. The outright buy- 
ing and selling of the highest Christian ecclesiastical office in the 
Ottoman empire had its origin in the monetary gift which the patri- 
arch was accustomed to present to each sultan on his accession and 
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to each Grand Vizier. In the course of time the amount given increas- 
ed to such an extent that only the wealthiest could afford to compete 
for the position of the leader of the Orthodox.* Once in office the 
patriarch of necessity sought to recover at least the amount of the 
original investment. He could do this either by the exploitation of the 
people under his jurisdiction or by the sale of the church offices in his 
control. The corruption of the entire Orthodox church organization, 
including the patriarchate of Pe¢, was thus a natural consequence of 
the breakdown of both the Ottoman government and the Constanti- 
nople patriarchate. 


The patriarchate of Peé was in a particularly weak position when 
dealing with Constantinople. The Ottoman government with good 
reason completely distrusted the Serbian people. The renewal of war 
with Austria in 1737 had brought about another Serbian uprising, 
this time under the leadership of Patriarch Arsenije IV. After the de- 
feat of the Austrian armies, a second Serbian migration took place 
from Pe¢. Faced with such repeated proofs of treason, the Porte 
supported the introduction of Greek officials into the Serbian church 
organization. From 1737 to 1766, a period of twenty-nine years, the 
patriarchate of Pe¢ changed hands ten times, five of the incumbents 
being Greeks. In striking contrast to this, Serbia had only had ten 
patriarchs in the preceding one hundred forty-eight years, that is, 
from 1589 to 1737.° The introduction of Greek officials was also ac- 
companied by the growing financial distress of the patriarchate, which 
was forced to send large sums to Constantinople. The combination of 
Serbian unrest with the gradual bankruptcy of the church enabled 
the Greek ecclesiastical officials to present a strong case before the 
Porte for the abolition of the patriarchate of Pec. It was argued that 
the Greeks would be able to keep a closer supervision over the Serbs, 
thereby curtailing their resistance to Ottoman authority. Equally 
important was the assurance that the tribute on which the Serbian 
church had frequently defaulted after 1737 would not fall in arrears. 
The force of these arguments was not lost on the sultan. In 1766 the 
Patriarchate of Pe¢ was abolished and the authority of the patriarch 
of Constantinople was extended to cover purely Serbian territories. 
In the following year the same fate befell the ancient metropolitanate 


of Ohrid."° 


Once in control of the new lands and peoples, the patriarch of 
Constantinople gradually began to replace the Serbian church hier- 
archy with a Greek one. The change was greeted with violent dissatis- 
faction by the Serbs, who forgot the services which the patriarchs 
had rendered in the past to the cause of Christianity. Instead they 
could only see that their nationality, which had been spared Islamiza- 
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tion for centuries, was now being subjected to Hellenization. More- 
over, the extension of Greek religious authority had great political 
significance since the Constantinople patriarch had already become 
an instrument of Greek nationalism and territorial expension in the 
Balkans. The Greek patriarchate thus was to share with the Austrian 
and Ottoman government the antagonism of the Serbian population. 
Opposition to the Greeks developed among the Serbs just as it had 
among the Rumanians during the phanariote period of Rumanian 
history. 

This development was of momentous significance for the Serbian 
church. Previously, the major opposition to unification and indepen- 
dence had come from secular authorities, that is, from the great powers, 
Turkey and Austria, neither of whom were Orthodox. The shift of 
emphasis marked the splitting of the Orthodox population into its na- 
tional components and the grave weakening of the church itself as an 
instrument for the unification of the subject Christians. Religion as the 
dynamic unifying force in the Balkans was replaced by a new secular 
faith—nationalism. 

The growth of Serbian nationalism, a movement which reached 
its peak in the nineteenth century, began in the second half of the 
eighteenth among the Serbs of Austria. The Serbian middle class and 
intellectuals absorbed the ideas of the enlightenment, especially those on 
religion, and proceeded to apply them to their own political situation. 
The young Serbs who wished to continue their education now spurned 
the Orthodox institutions of Russia and the Catholic educational centers 
of the Habsburg empire, and instead went to schools of basically Protes- 
tant faith, Bratislava, Gjor and Sopron in Hungary and Halle, Leipzig, 
Gottingen and Jena in Germany. These students, whose hero was Joseph 
IT, believed that Serbian independence and salvation rested with ration- 
alism and the west and not with Orthodoxy and the east. Thus they 
returned home anti-clerical and nationalistic.” 

The Serbian church in Austria had meanwhile given the young 
critics ample grounds for attack. Factions had developed within the 
organization which fought bitterly; graft, corruption and immorality 
were openly apparent.” The disciples of the ideals of the enlightenment 
thus had ammunition to back their claim that the church was unworthy 
and incapable of providing leadership for the nation. Serbia’s destiny, 
they argued, lay in the destruction of the domination of the church over 
national life and in the ultimate separation of church and state. Dositej 
Obradovié. the spokesman and intellectual leader of the new generation 
of Serbs, best described their views on the church when he wrote: 


Tt is much hetter to translate and print in our language one intelligent 
and useful book, regardless of the cost involved, than to build twelve 
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belfrys and to hang a large bell in each of them: our children would not 
gain a grain of intelligence if the bells were to ring for a century.'® 

In attacking the church the nationalists also turned upon the for- 
eign influences supporting it. They opposed, in particular, the political 
and religious influence which Russia had among the Serbian clergy. 
They also condemned the corruption of the Serbian language by the 
wholesale introduction of Russian words, an occurrence which the 
church had praised as a bond of unity with Russia. Ultimately, the na- 
tionalists triumphed and the Serbian language was freed of its Rus- 
sianisms. The nationalists also opposed the ‘Greek influence in the 
church, because, first, in doing so they were attacking the church itself, 
and, second, they resented foreign control, whether Turkish, Greek, 
Austrian or Russian, over any phase of their national life. 

Moreover, the new national feeling had a different emphasis from 
that which existed when Serbian hopes of liberty and independence lay 
in the Orthodox church. Jugoslavism could not grow as long as religion 
was the primary consideration of national identity. Recognizing this 
fact, the nationalists put the blame directly on the church for the division 
between Orthodox, Catholic and Moslem in the South Slav lands, de- 
spite their common blood and language. Again the views of the group 
were best expressed by Dositej Obradovi¢, who said in effect, “You 
are my brother, regardless of your religion.” 

The religious developments in Serbia in the eighteenth century thus 
represented a turning point in Serbian religious and political history. At 
the end of the century the church was in a much weaker position than 
at the beginning. Rent with internal dissension and foreign quarrels, 
it had lost its position as the single great institution of the Serbian 
nationality. The leadership of the movement for national unity and 
independence passed into the hands of the Austrian Serbs, who were 
animated by new ideals and who held to a new political orientation. 
Orthodoxy still remained the religion of the Serbs and continued to play 
an important role in the future of the nation. However, it no longer had 
the all-powerful position which it held during the earlier era. It had 
served its purpose and had served it well. Now it was to share its posi- 
tion with political groups which recognized the importance of the 
Orthodox religion to the nation, but which also saw its limitations, 
especially in regard to education, intellectual freedom and the possible 
urification of the Jugoslavs. 
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329-354; and, Dusan Panteli¢, Beograd- 
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ski pagaluk pred prvi srpski ustanak, 
1794-1804 (Belgrade, 1949), pp. 104-113. 
The best discussion of the anti-clerical 
trend is to be found in the two latest 
works on Dositej Obradovi¢é, Kostié, op. 
cit.. pp. 140-166, and George Rapall 
Noyes, The life and adventures of 
Dimitrije Obradovié (Berkeley, Calif., 
1953), pp. 98-100. See also Skerlié, op. 
cit., pp. 10-18, 67-102. 


. Stanojevié, on. cit., pp. 246-247, 251. 
. Dela Dositeja Obradoviéa (Belgrade, 


1911), p. 102. 


. Noyes, op. cit., p. 136, 
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CHURCHES IN THE ALABAMA BLACK BELT 1875-1917 
GLENN N. Sisk, Georgia Institute of Technology 


This is a segment of local church history in the South in the 
transition period from the Civil War and Reconstruction to the modern 
period of World War I. The cross section described here was no 
doubt typical of most of the deep Southern region with the exception 
of such areas as the Catholic district of Louisiana. The manner in 
which the Baptists and Methodists had catered to pioneer needs in 
furnishing a highly emotional religion without the requirement of an 
educated clergy certainly contributed to their large memberships in the 
period covered here. 


Even after 1875 the policies and ideologies of these churches did 
not reflect a high degree of social sophistication. Revivals, card playing, 
dancing, Sabbath observance, and “‘sin” in general occupied a large 
proportion of religious thought. Church trials for sinners reflected 
the narrow “sitting in judgment” that went on in this close atmosphere 
of church life. Fundamentalist interpretations of religious doctrines 
are in striking contrast to the deist beliefs of the age of Jefferson or 
the social religion of a later date. 


This segment, a close study of ten counties, reflects the religious 
situation of most of the South in the Victorian era of morality 
between the two wars. 


The Black Belt of Alabama is a strip of prairie soil twenty-five 
miles and less in width that curves from the eastern part of the state 
across it and into Mississippi on the west. It is bordered on the north 
and south by the towns of Montgomery, Selma, Linden, Marion, 
Greensboro, Eutaw, Livingston, Camden, and Union Springs. The 
characteristic black soil is formed by the mixing of the soft lime- 
stone base rock with the humus of the surface. The counties selected 
here for study are Sumter, Greene, Hale, Perry, Marengo, Dallas, Wil- 
cox, Lowndes, Montgomery, and Bullock, but they include around the 
Black Belt other sandy and hillside lands not characteristic of the 
prairie.’ Black Belters like to think that the culture in the vicinity of 
the prairie is superior to that in the sandy lands due to the background 
of “wealth and culture” which presumably existed there prior to the 
Civil War. Although Negroes far out-number the white people in the 
Black Belt, their preponderance does not constitute a basis for defini- 
tion, since there are other sections of Alabama that also have heavy 
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Negro population. The climate of the Black Belt is hot and the sum- 
mers are long. 

Although it was not invaded until late in the Civil War, the 
Federal armies that appeared there in 1865 and the general war-time 
drain upon its resources left the region in somewhat the same condi- 
tion as other sections of the South. Consequently, the results of the 
war, the burdens of Reconstruction, and the effects of the depression 
of 1873 left much recovering to be done there at the time our study 
opens in 1875. 

The pattern of church life in the Black Belt was one familiar to 
most Southerners. In the small towns the Baptists,” the Methodists,’ 
the Presbyterians,* and usually one or two other smaller denominations 
had churches. These held services on Sundays at eleven o’clock in the 
morning and usually in the evenings. Sunday School preceded morning 
service, and the mid-week prayer meeting, while sometimes vigorous, 
was most often poorly attended.’ Ladies’ societies® and sometimes 
societies for young people supplemented the regular activities. Smaller 
communities, unable to maintain full-time pastors, would have preach- 
ing on one, two, or three Sundays in each month. Rural churches were 
usually served by pastors who came once or twice each month from a 
neighboring town or village or had two or three rural churches on their 
circuits.’ The city churches were more fortunate in having full- 
time pastors. 

Church membership was larger in the Black Belt, proportionately, 
than in the state as a whole. In 1890 more than one-fourth of the 
church members of Alabama, including Negroes and white people, 
lived in the Black Belt.* In 1906 fifty per cent of the Black Belt pop- 
ulation belonged to churches, while in al! Alabama forty-five per cent 
were church members.® In 1916 forty-nine per cent of the Black 
Belt population, compared with forty-seven per cent of Alabamians, 
were church members.”° 

In this paper the churches of the Black Belt will be surveyed, 
first institutionally, by denominations, and then in terms of church 
practices and activities, revivals, religious education, and church 
discipline. 


WHITE CHURCHES: THE BAPTISTS 


The leading denomination in Alabama was the Baptist. This was 
true with respect to numbers, influence, and aggressiveness of policy. 
After the Civil War the Baptists exerted much effort to revive 
churches that had declined or had died out, and to establish new ones. 
The Baptist Home Mission Board at Marion sent forth evangelists 
who went about the state holding meetings in private homes or wherever 
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they could." Three day Baptist rallies were held, the programs dealing 
with such subjects as missions, Christian education, religious litera- 
ture, religion in the home, Christian citizenship, and temperance.” 

The efforts of the church bore fruit, for in 1890 the regular 
Baptists (as distinguished from the Primitive Baptists) had the largest 
membership of all Alabama Churches—98,185 white people and 
142,137 Negroes. In the Black Belt in 1890 there were 10,320 white 
and 61,030 regular Negro Baptists.’* By 1906 there were 442,270 
Baptists (white and Negro) in the state, 121,279 of them in the 
Black Belt.’* Fifty-one per cent of all church members in Alabama in 
1906 were Baptists, while sixty-two per cent of the Black Belt church 
members were of that faith.*° By 1916 the number of members had 
increased to 518,706 in the state and 114,648 in the Black Belt, but 
the proportion of Baptists in relation to the total number of church 
members was about the same.”® 

The Baptists were organized into associations according to their 
locality. Most of the Black Belt churches belonged to the Bigbee, the 
Cahaba, the Montgomery, and the Selma Associations.’ State ad- 
ministration after 1893 was in the hands of a State Board,”* although 
a distinguishing feature of the Baptist denomination was the relative 
autonomy of each local church. 

The selection of ministers in the Baptist churches was not a 
strict procedure. 

Any church in our union having a member who is judged to possess talents 

for the ministry, shall select members of the laity, who, in conjunction 

with the churches, shall examine the candidate, and if deemed qualified, 

may license him to preach the gospel among the churches, at discretion, 

which shall be reported to the next Association and entered in the 

minutes.'® 
Likewise, “Any church in our union having a minister who may fall 
into disorder, and who, after all due labor with him, shall continue 
refractory should consider him a fit subject for ex-communication, shall 
have power to exclude him from fellowship.”’® Howard College was 
the principal training agency for Alabama Baptist ministers.” 
_ Narrow and exacting in their religious beliefs, the Baptists were 
steadfast in adherence to their own principles, considering them su- 
perior to those of any other denomination. Their opposition to 
Catholicism was more determined and outspoken than that of the other 
Protestant denominations.” They believed in the separation of church 
and state to the point of refraining from comment on social legislation 
(with the exception of the liquor question, on which they were bel- 
ligerently ardent). Yet Catholicism was to the Baptist such an evil 
thing that the church might even enter politics to oppose a Catholic 
for office.” In general, the Baptists were very militant, extremely 
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set in their sectarian beliefs, unswerving and uncompromising in their 
judgment of moral offenders.” 


Yet a changing emphasis is noticeable in the subjects of articles 
and editorials printed in the Alabama Baptist in 1896 as compared with 
those found in the 1881-1885 issues. The earlier issues contained heated 
discussions on such subjects as anti-Romanism, opposition to the 
Campbellite (Christian) Church, proof that the Baptist Church was 
superior to the Methodist Church, and opposition to infant baptism, 
drinking, dancing, and card playing.** While none of the earlier 
opinions on these subjects were disavowed in 1896, the topics changed 
to become more social in character, broader in conception. Opposition to 
Romanism was still as strong, but there was evidence of cooperation 
with other Protestant churches. No criticism of the latter appeared in 
1896, and inter-denominationalism was evident in the interest shown 
for inter-denominational Sunday School conventions, which were then 
quite popular. The attack on card playing and dancing had subsided. 
There was in 1896 interest in the problem of underpaid laborers—coal 
miners and workers in sweat shops.” 


There were evidences by 1910 that the old narrow, fixed attitudes 
toward sectarianism and morality had weakened. The minutes of the 
Montgomery Baptist Association noted in that year that “With the 
rapidly changing conditions and the tendency to drift away from the 
old set orthodoxy, we are facing a new day.’ 


The Alabama Baptist listed as essentials of the Baptist faith 
“salvation by grace through faith, regeneration before church mem- 
bership, believer’s baptism, baptism before the supper, a congregational 
form of church government with bishops and deacons as the officers, 
religious liberty and the missionary spirit.’""* No one could be a true 
Baptist without these attributes and beliefs. 


The Baptists were strict in their sectarian views. Aside from open 
battle against Catholicism, there were milder skirmishes with other 
Protestant denominations, particularly the Methodist. The Alabama 
Baptist presented the case of a Baptist lady who married a Methodist 
and then moved to a community where there was no Baptist Church 
to attend. She therefore joined the Methodist Church, but as a member 
she was miserable. 


If she was ever a Baptist from principle, she can never be anything else. . . 
She never sees a candidate sprinkled but what her heart recoils and rebels 
at the manifest perversion of God’s word. The unconscious babe never 
starts and screams under the sprinkled drops but what she is made un- 
happy to think that so unscriptural an act is performed. We would rather 
be a Baptist alone than to pretend to be something else where there were a 
multitude.”® 
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As one of the leading ‘‘centers of wealth and culture” in the state, 
the Black Belt was also a center of church culture, especially Baptist 
and Methodist. Marion was an important Baptist center, since the two 
Baptist colleges, Howard and Judson, were located there, as well as 
the Baptist Home Mission Board and the offices of the Alabama Bap- 
tist.°° Greensboro was a comparable center for the Methodists. 

As the period progressed, the Baptist associations became better 
organized, the budgets and contributions to missions and other church 
activities increased, the activities of the women’s aid societies expanded, 
and the education of the clergy improved.” 

The practice of having women’s societies in the Baptist Church 
was initiated in 1877, and by the 1885 convention there were eleven 
women’s missionary societies in the state.** The Woman’s Missionary 
Union was a powerful auxiliary of the church.** The Baptist Young 
People’s Union was organized in 1891.** 

As time went on and the Black Belt began to lose some of its 
wealth, the area became less important in the Baptist church organiza- 
tions. Retaining its attitudes of self-satisfaction and complacency, the 
Black Belt fell behind in the promotional activities of the church.” 
With the removal of Howard to Birmingham, Marion fell behind 
Birmingham and Montgomery as a center of state Baptist activities. 

There were several small sects that bore the name “Baptist” which 
were not affiliated with the Southern Baptist Convention. These in- 
cluded the Primitive Baptists, a small and rapidly declining church 
which had little attraction for white people in the Black Belt. The 
Colored Primitive Baptists attracted a following of 6,913 Black Belt 
Negroes in 1906, but by 1916 their numbers were reduced to 1,352. 
Minor groups, such as the Free Will Baptists and the Duck River 
Baptists, though having a small popularity elsewhere in Alabama, did 
not secure Black Belt converts.* 


Tue METHODISTS 


Next to the Baptists in size of membership, both in the state and in 
the Black Belt, were the Methodists. The ante-bellum separation of the 
northern and southern Methodist Churches remained after the war and 
was aggravated by the conditions of Reconstruction. The Negroes 
drifted rapidly away from the white churches and formed independent 
denominations of their own. Two conferences, the Alabama and the 
North Alabama, were formed by the general conference of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, South, in May, 1870. The Black Belt fell en- 
tirely in the Alabama Conference.” 

There were several Methodist organizations, each a separate sys- 
tem, yet basically similar in their creeds. The Methodist Episcopal 
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Church, South, the body which separated from the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in 1844 over the slavery quuestion,** was the leading white 
Methodist church. Its membership in the Black Belt grew from 11,522 
in 1890" to 12,662 in 1906*° and 16,479 in 1916.*' The Methodist 
Episcopal Church (known as the northern church) still had a small 
white membership in the Black Belt, but it declined from 2,566 in 1890” 
to 2,041 in 1916.%° In Alabama, however, this church increased its 
membership from 18,517 in 1890* to 26,933 in 1916*°—an indication, 
perhaps, of emigration from the North into the industrial regions of the 
state. Another white Methodist church was the Methodist Protestant, 
a smail sect with only 1415 members in the Black Belt in 1890** and 912 
in 1916.*7 At the same time this church increased its state-wide mem- 
bership from 4,432 to 7,088.** It differed from the Methodist Church, 
South, particularly in its insistence upon the mutual rights of the laity 
and the ministry in the church conferences and in the equality of 
ministers.” This church had circuits in Montgomery, Lowndes, 
Sumter, and Dallas Counties and a station at Montgomery.” 


Negro Methodist churches included the African Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, the African Methodist Episcopal Church Zion, founded 
by New York Negroes, and the Colored Methodist Episcopal Church, 
sponsored by the southern Methodists.” 


The Methodists lost membership in the Black Belt between 1890 
and 1916 because the Negroes tended to prefer the Baptist Church. In 
1890 both Baptists and Methodists each claimed forty-three per cent 
of the members of all churches in Alabama, and their memberships were 
about the same,” while in the Black Belt forty-one per cent of all church 
members were Baptist and forty-four per cent Methodist.** By 1906 
there was a definite drop in the proportion of Methodists, down to 
thirty per cent in Alabama and twenty-five per cent in the Black Belt, 
while the proportion of Baptists rose to fifty-one per cent in Alabama 
and sixty-two per cent in the Black Belt. This tendency was sustained 
in 1916, when fifty per cent of church members in Alabama were 
Baptist and thirty-two per cent Methodist, while in the Black Belt sixty 
per cent were Baptist and only twenty-one per cent Methodist. The 
actual memberships showed gains for both denominations in Alabama,” 
but in the Black Belt the Baptists increased their membership, while 
the Methodists lost." Since the white Methodists in the Black Belt 
increased somewhat in numbers, from 15,602 in 1890 to 19,432 in 1916, 
it was the Negroes who caused the reduced membership. Negro Meth- 
odists decreased from 52,373 in 1890 to 33,705 in 1916. Negro Bap- 
tists in the Black Belt at the same time increased their numbers from 
61,030 to 99,490. No other church made large increases in member- 
ship in the section.°* The preference of the Negroes for the Baptist 
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Church may be explained by the tolerance of the Baptists toward emo- 
tionalism, primitivism, and an uneducated clergy. They probably found 
greater freedom of emotional expression in the Baptist service than in 
the more formal Methodist. 

The white Methodists assumed no such attitude of superiority as 
did the Baptists. The Alabama Christian Advocate stated in 1908: 
“It is enough to accept and obey the ten commandments, the Sermon on 
the Mount and First Corinthians xiii. For example, if a person will 
observe these teachings, he may join the Methodist Church, even though 
he be a Calvinist or even a Universalist, provided he does not teach these 
doctrines to the damage of his neighbor.” 

The Baptist insistence on the separation of church and state caused 
them to refrain from comment on social legislation with the exception 
of the liquor question. The Methodists, however, believed that when 
morality and legislation had a common ground, it was the business of 
the church to take an active part in seeing that righteous legislation was 
enacted. They were also militantly active in prohibition.” 

Both churches disapproved of Roman Catholicism, but the Baptist 
periodical continually preached against the sect as against the most 
vicious evil. The Methodist paper had little to say on the subject, simply 
pointing out that the Roman Catholic Church had drifted from its once 
high eminence, and that its practices and beliefs were in error. Other- 
wise, the Methodist Church was tolerant of all Christian sects. It mere- 
ly held that its denomination was the best—not the only one. The general 
impression was that Baptists were very militant, extremely fixed in 
their sectarian beliefs, unswerving and uncompromising in their judg- 
ment of moral offenders; while the Methodist Church was milder, given 
to persuasion, and somewhat tolerant. ™ 

Dear to the heart of Alabama Methodism was the orphanage which 
the Alabama Conference in 1889 voted to open in the buildings of old 
Centenary Institute at Summerfield.” By 1893 there were sixty-two 
children at the orphanage.” The institution was later moved to Selma. 
The Baptists erected an orphanage at Evergreen in 1893." 


THE PRESBYTERIANS 


The Presbyterians were a poor third in numbers in the Black Belt. 
In 1890 they numbered 3,638 and increased their membership to 4,678 
by 1906 and to 5,626 by 1916, which was about three per cent of the 
Black Belt church members of all denominations. In the whole state 
the church grew steadily from 10,560 in 1890 to 15,368 in 1906 and 
20,428 in 1916, when the membership was only two per cent of all 
church members.” Yet they were reputed to have other advantages, 
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such as educated clergy and high economic status, which gave them in- 
fluence beyond their numbers. 

The year 1883 was an important one for Alabama Presbyterians. 
In that year the Presbytery of North Alabama was incorporated into 
the Synod of Alabama, thus bringing the entire state into the 
synod. Before that time the Tennessee Valley had belonged to the 
Tennessee synod because poor transportation kept it separated from 
Alabama. The period beginning in 1883 was called “the Golden Age 
of Alabama Presbyterianism,” for it was the time of “some of the 
most telling work . . . done in spreading the folds of our banner to the 
winds.”"° 

Jurisdictional divisions below the state level were called Presby- 
teries, and much of the Black Belt lay in the Tuscaloosa Presbytery. 
Neighboring Presbyteries were East Alabama and Mobile, the latter 
created in 1902. In the year 1883 Tuscaloosa Presbytery had just in- 
creased from three to five full-time churches at Tuscaloosa, Selma, Liv- 
ingston, Centerville, and Marion. 


Like other southern institutions, the Presbyterian Church had to 
emerge from a sort of abyss created by the Civil War, Reconstruction, 
and the depression of 1873. Once these evils were past, the church 
might reasonably hope for better days. Out of twenty-five churches in 
the Synod of Alabama, thirteen were vacant in 1872, but by the 
fall of 1873 only one remained vacant. When rapid growth occurred 
in the eighties and nineties, it was largely in north Alabama, where 
industry and population were increasing rapidly. In 1875 the Eutaw 
church “paid the same tax as” the Birmingham church, “indicating 
equal financial strength.’ Yet in later years declining or dissolved 
Presbyterian churches became all too common in the Black Belt. 


The scarcity of candidates for the ministry and low pay went 
hand in hand during the seventies and eighties. The average annual 
salary for a full time minister ranged between $500 and $1,500. This 
level was not radically increased even in the early twentieth century. 
Extras like a manse, ministerial relief, gifts, and other considerations 
helped some to relieve the general dearth of income. 


The church finances, upon which many of its activities depended, 
were strongly affected by the general business conditions. The depres- 
sions of 1873, 1893, and even 1907 seriously affected the support of 
the churches. Short crops and other reverses were felt directly in 
church activities. Much church money was raised by means of suppers, 
bazaars, theatricals, raffles and grab bags. 


The Presbyterian efforts at Sunday Schools were sometimes marred 
by the custom of holding union Sunday Schools, which were interde- 
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nominational. These were deplored as failing to promote good Presby- 
terianism and at the same time “retarding the church’s development 
through a foolish similitude of brotherliness.”” The synod complained 
in 1878 of “the hurtful character of much of the Sabbath School litera- 
ture in which unsound doctrine is taught.” It urged the sessions to 
control the Sabbath Schools and also “utilize our own literature.” ‘The 
prevalence of union schools, the absence of Presbyterianism from their 
curriculum, the decline of catechetical instruction, the utilization of 
materials from extraneous sources”’—these were held in 1884 to be 
weakening influences upon the Presbyterian faith. 

Some of the larger churches, however, reported flourishing Sab- 
bath schools in the 1890’s, and in 1896 references to “graded literature” 
began to appear. Eight of the schools of Tuscaloosa Presbytery were re- 
ported in 1897 to be “graded,” thus “revealing the influence of the 
public school viewpoint upon church school programs.”’ 

Other auxiliary activities of the church included the mid-week 
prayer meeting,” young people’s societies, and ladies’ societies.** Even 
the men had their missionary societies as late as 1902." 

There was an awakening of Presbyterian interest in foreign 
missions in the period of 1872-1900, and by April of the latter year 
Alabama’s gifts to foreign missions of fifty-eight cents per member 
came second only to Virginia’s sixty cents in the church Assembly.” 

The Cumberland Presbyterian Church had a few members in the 
Black Belt in the nineties. This off-shoot of Presbyterianism favored 
revivalistic methods and permitted a ‘‘non-educated” clergy. By 1916 
only a small group in Greene County remained. The Colored Cumber- 
land Presbyterian Church also had a small following.” 


Tue EPIsScoOPpALIANS 


From the ante-bellum period the Episcopal Church had held 
the membership of some of the wealthiest people of the Black Belt. 
Here were found many of the “quality folks” of plantation days.” 
During the time when the Black Belt was a ‘‘center of wealth and cul- 
ture,” the Episcopal Church was strong there. A large proportion of 
the Episcopal congregations were located in the Black Belt.” When in 
1869 five convocations were proposed for Alabama, three would have 
been in the Black Belt.* Three convocations had been established by 
1879 at Selma, Montgomery, and Tuscaloosa, and all three included 
Black Belt counties.” 

After the Civil War, when the exodus to towns and cities came 
and the wealth of the section declined, it was often the well-to-do 
members of the Episcopal Church who were among the first to depart. 
This left many rural Episcopal churches in decline, or defunct. Be- 
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tween 1825 and 1865, fifty-six Episcopal churches or missions were 
founded in Alabama, twenty-five of them in the Black Belt. Of the 
Black Belt churches, six were in 1939 defunct, while eleven others in 
the state were defunct. Between 1865 and 1900 forty-five Episcopal 
churches were founded in Alabama, only seven of these in the Black 
Belt. Of the forty-five, ten were defunct, in 1939—only one in the 
Black Belt. Between 1901 and 1937 forty-four Episcopal churches 
were founded in Alabama, only three of them in the Black Belt. Six 
of these were defunct in 1939, one of them in the Black Belt.” 

The histories of certain rural Episcopal churches go far in re- 
vealing the decline of villages in the Black Belt as people moved to the 
towns and cities and to the mineral regions of the state. St. Peters, 
located at Tyler’s, Dallas County, was founded in 1894 and for a 
number of years was an active mission. By 1915 most of the congre- 
gation had moved to Selma, Montgomery, and other places, and the 
mission became defunct.” Likewise, Christ Church in Burnsville, a 
mission of St. Paul’s Church in Selma, was thriving until the members 
began moving to neighboring cities. It ceased to function in 1920." 

Some of the rural churches were moved into neighboring towns or 
communities. St. Luke’s at Cahaba became St. Luke’s at Martin’s 
Station. St. Mark’s in the Fork of Greene” became St. Mark’s at 
Boligee. “St. John’s in the Prairies” in Hale County became St. John’s 
at Forkland. St. Michael’s in Marengo County became St. Michael’s 
in Faunsdale.*° As the planters moved into neighboring towns or 
communities, their churches went with them. 

During the period following the Civil War, some of the town and 
city congregations in the Black Belt grew markedly. St. John’s, Mont- 
gomery, grew from 185 communicants in 1862 to 601 in 1892; St. Paul’s, 
Greensboro, from 180 to 455; and St. Paul’s Selma, from fifty-eight 
to 327." In 1884 there were 4,076 communicants in Alabama, of which 
1,317 were in the Black Belt.** There were in Alabama in 1909 thirty- 
nine Episcopal clergymen, of which ten were in the Black Belt.™ 

It was between 1885 and 1890 that the Birmingham boom wrought 
its effects upon the Episcopal Church as well as other aspects of 
Black Belt life. Twenty new parishes and missions were established in 
the five years in the mineral areas of the Piedmont, while the Black Belt 
and rural areas lost heavily. In five years the Greensboro, Tuscaloosa, 
and Uniontown Episcopal churches lost one-third of their congrega- 
tions, Union Springs lost two-thirds, and ‘The Livingston Church was 
almost obliterated.’’ Selma lost nearly one hundred communicants, and 
Montgomery more than that, while Mobile lost over two hundred. 
Many who remained in their old locations were affected by the “virus 
of speculation.” 
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The trek to the mineral region was part of the wide-spread rural- 
urban migration. In the thirty years, 1862-1892, the Episcopal Church 
in Alabama grew four times as fast “in the cities as in the smaller towns 
and the country.”*® There were seventeen out of forty-one Alabama 
Episcopal churches in the Black Belt in 1876, and eighteen out of 
sixty-one in 1892.°° 

The diocese of Alabama considered the period 1884-1891 its 
“Golden Age” because more money flowed into church channels, there 
was an increase in the number of clergy, the religious spirit of the 
church improved, the number of confirmations increased, the laity 
worked harder, and a “general spirit of hopefulness” and accomplish- 
ment prevailed.’ After 1890 the decline in membership ceased, and 
there was a slow gain, from 6,085 members to 8,961 by 1906 and 
10,069 by 1916. In the Black Belt the membership was very small, 
numbering 1,510 in 1890, and it increased but slowly to 2,274 in 1906 
and 2,333 in 1916. 

Their form and ceremony, their association with wealth and cul- 
ture, and their less emotional approach to religion set the Episcopalians 
apart from the other southern denominations, and laid them open to 
criticism by the more popular churches. It was felt that they were 
lacking in fervent piety, were morally lax, too superior in their attitude 
toward other religions, and entirely too close to the much despised Ro- 
man Catholic Church.” The Episcopalians, on the other hand, felt that 
other Protestants had no “conception of the church as an Institution.” 
Most Protestants thought of themselves only as ‘‘a body of people who 
are agreed upon the interpretation of certain passages of Scripture, 
banded together for mutual help and sympathy.” In their gatherings 
there was a minimum of worship and a maximum of preaching, so 
the critics charged. About one-fifth of the time was given to “worship, 
consisting of prayer, praise, and reading of the Word, and four-fifths 
to the sermon. . . . Indeed, unti! very recently, they always—and 
quite correctly—spoke of the going to Preaching. It is a new thing 
for them to talk of ‘going to church’,” wrote the rector of the Church 
of the Holy Comforter, Montgomery, in 1903. 


CHurcH LiFe: REVIVALS 


One of the most interesting religious phenomena of the period 
was the “protracted meeting” or revival. It was the descendant of the 
ante-bellum camp meeting, although the latter did not die out with the 
war. It lingered in rural areas, where it continued to meet the religious, 
social, and psychological needs common to a pioneer environment.” 
Perhaps the use of the tent for many protracted meetings was not only 
a practical necessity but also a physical vestige of camp meeting days. 
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The Methodist Church attributed its rapid growth in the seventies 
and the eighties to the capacity of the church for keeping alive the re- 
vival spirit among the people. “Its greatest gains in membership were 
made in those years when the revival spirit rose highest.”” The Meth- 
odist revival offered to a despondent people, impoverished and humili- 
ated by the war, an emotional experience that ‘would turn men’s 
thoughts from the ills of this world” as they strove to secure the happi- 
ness of another world. Such an experience was offered to “every in- 
dividual freely, unweighted with rigid theology.”” 


A few rural camp meetings were held during the seventies and 
eighties,” but the prevailing trend was toward revivals, which became 
widespread and popular.°* The methods of Sam Jones,” Gypsy 
Smith,** Bob Jones,” and Billy Sunday were aped by the less noted 
evangelists, and the success of a revival was judged by the number of 
“souls that were saved,” meaning the number that “hit the sawdust 
trail” and promised to live Christian lives in the future. 


The penitents are called upon to come to a designated place, sometimes 
called the altar, sometimes the mourner’s bench, and sometimes the 
anxious seat, when quite a number of both sexes and sometimes small 
children, are induced by the singing, exhorting and other appliances to 
come to the designated place, then a general excitement ensues. . . Some 
praying, some exhorting, some shouting, some singing, and some crying. 
[sic] These exercises are continued sometimes till a late hour of the night, 
and as night is the time when the greatest excitement prevails [sic]. In 
the mean time conversions are going on amongst the mourners, and occa- 
sionally all, ministers, professing men, women and children are seized 
with convulsive fits of laughter. In this way the meeting is conducted 
for a week or more, at the close some dozen, fifteen or twenty have pro- 
fessed and joined the church, and in a few months but few of these 
converts attend church and seem to be just where they were before the 
meeting commenced. [sic] 

‘Now in the opinion of the undersigned, such exercises are only animal 
excitement.** 


Revivals received the approbation of the Alabama Christian Advo- 
cate in 1895: 


Methodism has grown by revivals. As long as it grows this way our 
church can not be killed by ecclesiasticism. When members are made 
machinery, that is, when they are drawn by the wealth, the social influence 
and culture of the church, or by the learning and eloquence of the pulpit 
or by the esthetic quality of the service—then good-by to an aggressive, 
spiritual, soul-saving church. *” 


Bishop Richard H. Wilmer expressed the Episcopal attitude 
toward revivals when he commended their usefulness in reaching some 
men who lacked other opportunity for a Christian life, but deplored 
their “use as a substitute for a steady Christian practice or an abnormal 
stimulant to the emotions.”’” 
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Harry Harrison Kroll describes a twentieth century camp meet- 
ing in lower Marengo County, which occurred about 1910: 


The summer’s big event was to be the camp meeting. We heard that Joe 
Frierson had secured the services of Gypsy Smith. . . . 

It was a Sunday morning in deep summer, and by twilight the people were 
coming in two-mule wagons, surreys, buggies, on horseback, and later 
in the morning in cars. They came from Sweetwater, Aimwell, Thomas- 
ville, Pine Hill, Linden, Demopolis, even Selma and Montgomery. Ev- 
erybody was dressed up. The weather was ideal—the days fair as crysta. 
and as hot as early August can be. This was traditional protracted meet- 
ing season, and the camp meeting was a glorified protracted meeting. . . . 
The last comers were those in the biggest automobiles, fine folk from the 
far cities and great plantations of the Black Belt. I never saw such a mass 
of people in all my life as filled the tabernacle, packed the grounds, filled 
the crannies of the near-by woods. The song service opened at ten 
o'clock ; and on the big rostrum, with its bleachers, to accommodate the 
choir of four hundred voices, the singing people filled the day with fine 
music .... Then came the sermon hour... . 

As the meeting got into full swing people who might otherwise never 
have found occasion for making visits came to stay with all the families in 
the neighborhood . . . from Bashi, Aimwell, Demopolis, Horse Creek, 
and Beech Creek.... . 

Everybody was on the go all the time, and Miss Lucretia cooked and 
and cooked. We rushed to the song services, to hear Gypsy Smith preach, 
to dinner, back to get seats; we rushed everywhere and all the time, and 
the weather was hot and powder dry. 

The Gypsy kept the tabernacle and grounds packed for every service. . . . 
I remember no idea Gypsy Smith ever advanced, no thought-provoking 
sermon he ever preached; but I never forgot the man. . . . The lesser 
preachers made up for what the Gypsy left off. They pounded the pulpit, 
lashed the air, and ranted about sins. Culpepper Jordan tore his hair 
about the conventional sins—dancing, card playing, drinking, swearing, 
the use of tobacco, gossip, and backbiting, car-riding and petting. .. . 
His rather coarse, senuous mouth was pursed in horror. He glared down 
upon the steaming congregation. He mopped his red face. Perspiration 
streamed from him. He usually began his sermon fresh and neatly 
dressed. But as he grew more horrified and impassioned he would 
divest himself of his coat, unlatch his tie, tear off his vest, and end in 
horrors and suspenders. 

. . . The song opened. I’d never heard such a transport of sound and 
feeling. The whole meeting as a man gave way to the spell. Men and 
women surged up to the altar and when there was no room there they 
jammed the aisles. I was caught up on the wild wave of weeping and 
praying and I heard my own low gibberish mingle with the more 
articulate of the repentants.! 


It was customary to hold a revival at least once each year. The 
favorite time was in late summer, in July, August, or September after 
the crops were “laid by.” Those were often union services in which 
the Baptists, Methodists, and Presbyterians participated. Those who 
were “saved” might then join any church of their choice. The evan- 
gelist swept into the town or community and frequently succeeded in 
closing places of amusement that conflicted with church services. 
The whole life of the community was expected to be reoriented around 
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the revival meetings. The preacher had certain sermons devoted to 
certain sins, one at least to the horrors of hell, and on the night “for 
men only” he discussed: sexual and other sins to which men were 
addicted. Sometimes the “sinners” were so offended by the preacher’s 
remarks that the more prominent ones demanded that he cease his 
preaching. It was a point of courage and righteous conviction for the 
minister to resist such efforts of “the devil.”*” Part of the fervor 
churned up by the preacher was manifested by the “testimony” of peo- 
ple who told what God had done for them. Others were overcome by 
shouting, some would run up and down the aisles shouting. The chorus 
of amens from the congregation measured the effect of the sermon 
upon the righteous.” His campaign, if he were a really good evangelist, 
was like a searing fire burning out the sins of his congregation. No 
doubt, many readers have witnessed milder brands of revivals than 
those described here, for all did not go to such emotional extremes. In 
some cases the talents or lack of talents of the ministers did not lend 
themselves to this type of emotionalism. 

Despite the number of revivals held in and around the Black Belt, 
it is probably true that the wealthier, more conservative planters of the 
section took these emotional manifestations of religion more coolly 
than did the less educated whites in the poorer sections. They were 
probably the first to depart from the big union tent meetings, and to 
reduce their annual revival to a series of services. The Episcopalians 
never indulged in such orgies. Protracted meetings of the more emo- 
tional type were continued by groups like the Holiness,"** which were 
strong in Sumter and Marengo counties.’” 

Much revival preaching was part of the churches’ programs of 
home missions. The object of the Baptist Home Mission Board’” was to 
“supply the destitute places in the Southern States with Baptist preach- 
ing (or in other words, with the Gospel ).’’°? The Baptist State Mission 
Board in 1894 had three evangelists “aiding pastors in meetings, visit- 
ing and preaching at destitute points, aiding churches in securing ef- 
ficient pastors, holding mission meetings,” and so forth.’” 

The Tuscaloosa Presbytery of the Presbyterian Church appropri- 
ated $150 to this work in 1880, although three years previously they 
had appropriated $300.’ One aspect of the work was inter-church vis- 
itation by which ministers would share their time with other churches, 
“spend a week, baptize children, administer communion, take up a col- 
lection for the cause."® The Reverend P. C. Morton was a half-time 
evangelist of the Presbytery of South Alabama in 1889 at a salary of 
$600 per year.™™ 

George FF. Robertson, synodical evangelist, summarized his 
year’s work in 1893 as follows: 
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I have preached 434 sermons, witnessed the confession of Christ on the 
part of 150 people, baptized 22 infants. . . . I have collected $895.27 
during the year. These are small figures, but they represent many weary 
miles of travel, suffering cold and enduring heat, congregations worked 

up in thinly settled communities and such hardships as only those who 

have done similar work know how to sympathize with or appreciate. . . .1!* 

Home missions were receiving more attention and larger appro- 
priations by 1904." 

Related to home missions was the practice of selling Bibles and 
religious literature. The Baptists seem to have had a very successful 
colportage system supported by the State Convention in the eighties 
and nineties."* Little religious literature, however, seeped into the 
rural districts."° In 1909 the Cahaba Association had a colportage 
fund of $110."° The Presbyterians found colportage more difficult to 
support, and they discontinued this work in the 1890's." 

Black Belt churches were active in their cooperation with the 
American Bible Society in the distribution of copies of the Bible 
throughout the state. Seventy auxiliary societies were in operation in 
the state in 1870. Thirty Alabama counties had been canvassed by 
that date, and from two to five colporteurs had been kept in the field 
every year since the war.”* The American Bible Society maintained 
auxiliaries in the following Black Belt towns in 1890: Union Springs, 
Fort Deposit, Gainesville, Eutaw, Greensboro, Marion, Selma, Union- 
town, Camden, and Montgomery.” 


SUNDAY SCHOOLS 


Most of the churches had Sunday Schools. The Baptists created a 
Sunday School board in 1871." They were insistent on ‘“‘the organiza- 
tion strictly of Baptist Sunday Schools restricted to the use of Baptist 
literature,” since the Sunday Schools were so important in forming 
“the doctrinal tenets and practices of the rising and future genera- 
tions.”** Many Sunday Schools in the rural districts were suspended 
during the winter months.’*” The Alabama Conference of the Meth- 
odist Church reported in 1887 374 Sunday Schools, 3,771 officers 
and teachers, and 22,997 scholars.’”* 

The Presbyterians made serious efforts to organize Sunday 
Schools among the Negroes, as well as among the whites. Tuscaloosa 
Presbytery considered that teaching the colored people to read was a 
reasonable part of their Sabbath school instruction.“* The teaching 
of Negro Sabbath schools by white people, however, almost ceased 
by 1910.” 

The late nineteenth century was one of active Sunday School or- 
ganization. The Sunday School conventions, celebrations, picnics, and 
festivals were important social occasions for many people,’ especially 
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in the rural districts. Union Sunday Schools were very popular in the 
small communities and rural areas.’ 

The state Sunday School convention was an important event. The 
convention of 1884 met in Selma, and there were about two hundred 
delegates in attendance. Special railroad rates were available to the dele- 
gates. Sunday Schools of various denominations were represented.’ 
Sunday School institutes were held, to which all superintendents, 
teachers, and Sunday School workers throughout the state were invited. 
The object was to bring together Sunday School workers of all evan- 
gelical denominations for the purpose of considering the best methods 
of Sunday School work.” County conventions were also important 
events.**° 

The Wilcox Sunday School Convention met for two days in 1895 
at the Methodist Church of Furman, a small rural community on the 
eastern side of the county. There were present from all parts of the 
county 134 delegates, representing twenty-three Sunday Schools. Many 
new schools attested the success of the cause of Sunday School ex- 
tension. Dinner was served on the grounds. Nearly four hundred peo- 
ple attended each service, yet more than twelve basketfuls of food re- 
mained after the meetings.”*’ These conventions continued throughout 
the period.’” By 1897 fifty-two of the 66 counties in the state had or- 
ganized county Sunday School organizations and had held conven- 
tions." 

CrrurcH DISCIPLINE 


Strict and personal church discipline was enforced by most de- 
nominations. Charges on which members were expelled from the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, included immorality,’ adultery,’ 
and even dancing. In November, 1879, nine members were expelled 
from the Belmont church for dancing.*® A confession of guilt and 
repentance often brought forgiveness, especially if the sin was no 
worse than swearing or drunkenness.*** Some members withdrew from 
the church under serious charges.*** 

The Methodists were probably not so exacting in their sectarian- 
ism and moral scruples as the Baptists. It is true that the Methodists, 
like the Baptists, opposed drinking, gambling, and vice of all kinds, 
and preached against them continually. They believed it to be the func- 
tion of the church to warn men against the evils of those sins, to win 
men who indulged in them, and to discipline church members who were 
guilty of them. The Baptist meant by discipline a stern rebuke, public 
trial, and even turning the culprit out of the church. The Methodist 
meant patient persuasion, “seeking the lost sheep.” In regard to danc- 
ing, card playing, and theater-going, the Methodist Christian Advocate 
had little to say, although, from incidental comment, it was evident 
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that these activities were not approved by the most worthy church 
members. The Alabama Baptist denounced them in stern, awe-inspir- 
ing language.’* 

Yet the Methodist Church was not sluggardly in its fight against 
sin. The church sought to preserve the sanctity of the marriage tie 
by advocating stricter marriage and divorce laws and by stigmatizing 
all divorce not based on adultery as immoral. It did much to attach 
disgrace to divorce of all kinds in the popular mind. Its unbending at- 
titude on the subject was in a large measure responsible for the fact that 
disrupted marriages continued to be less common in the South than in 
other parts of the country.’ 

The Methodist Church took its stand beside the Baptist and Pres- 
byterian Churches as a strong advocate of proper Sabbath observance. 
Though at first hesitant, it later became an advocate of blue laws, 
and was especially ardent against Sunday passenger trains and public 
amusements. It was due in no small measure to the aggressive policy 
of the Methodist Church that the traditional Lord’s Day was preserved 
to a greater extent in the South than in any other section of the coun- 
try."** The Alabama Conference advised against invitations to dinings 
and social gatherings, too much visiting, cooking, buggy riding, play- 
ing, and such on Sunday.” The Methodist Protestants were of similar 
sentiment." 

The Presbyterians were also preoccupied with Sabbath observance. 
A State Sabbath Association was organized in 1885, and church mem- 
bers were asked by South Alabama Presbytery and the General As- 
sembly ‘‘not to read any edition of the Sunday newspapers,” “not to pat- 
ronize railway trains on God’s day,” and to “desist from traveling on 
steamboats” on Sunday. When a member of the Presbytery “left a 
session of the court by railroad on God’s day,” the court reprimanded 
him publicly. It could not be assumed, however, that the churches ac- 
tually had their way, for, while “Sabbath baseball had been suppressed, 
the day was still ‘a great gala day for the working classes, and they go 
in vast numbers to places of resort in the vicinity’.” The severe atti- 
tude toward the Sabbath lasted down to the twentieth century. 

The question of temperance agitated the presbyteries throughout 
much of the period. Opinion differed on the question of whether the 
presbytery should go on record as favoring legislation against liquor. 
Tuscaloosa Presbytery refused to aid the Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union in 1883 to secure a prohibition law, on grounds that the 
church should not interfere with the state. The Tuscaloosa Presbytery, 
however, was more sympathetic toward the temperance cause in 1887. 
The Alabama synod recorded in 1889 that intemperance was steadily 
decreasing. 
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There was not in the Episcopal Church the narrow opposition to 
the pleasures and near sins of life which one encountered in the Bap- 
tist, Methodist, and Presbyterian Churches. Even in their church enter- 
tainments the ladies of the Episcopal Church were known to entertain 
with dancing.’** One rector stated that Episcopalian religion did not 
consist in not doing certain things, such as dancing, card-playing, at- 


CONCLUSION 


This bit of Southern church history probably illustrates the gen- 
eral tendencies of churches of the Deep South in the period between 
the two wars. Conservatism, narrowness, severity, and pettiness were 
perhaps the negative characteristics of Southern church life in this 
period. A deep earnestness and seriousness of belief and endeavor 
were perhaps the positive elements. The emotionalism and _ revival 
spirit of the era had both their good and their bad side. If the preoccu- 
pations of this period were narrow and sectarian, they were also con- 
crete and earnest. 
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For most of the material on the Ala- 
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MINUTES OF THE COUNCIL 
LANCASTER, Pa., APRIL 23, 1954 


The Council was called into session at the Theological Seminary 
of the Evangelical and Reformed Church in Lancaster, Pa., at 4:00 
P.M. by president Carl E. Schneider with the following members pres- 
ent: Robert Handy, Guy S. Klett, W. W. Rockwell, Ernst Schwiebert, 
L. J. Trinterud and Raymond W. Albright. The minutes of the two 
previous spring meetings as recorded in the September issues of Church 
History, 1952 and 1953, were approved. 


The following persons, properly nominated, were elected to mem- 
bership in the society, subject to compliance with the constitutional pro- 
visions: Paul F. Abel, H. Emerson Abram, Glenn P. Anderson, Melvin 
L. Breckenridge, George H. Bricker, Donald C. Carpenter, Ottomar 
F. Cypris, John Dillenberger, Robert Englebrecht, Josiah Friedli, 
Harold P. Hamilton, Alan Hasson, A. R. Kahler, Jr., William Sparks 
Morris, Clifton E. Olmstead, Norman Spellmann, Richard Suffern, 
Philip H. Ward, Joseph Welles White, and Dorothy Ann Williams. 


The secretary reported the death of Vernon E. F. Benson, the re- 
instatement of Alexander Toth and the resignation of Sidney Case 
McCammon, which was accepted with regret. 


The research committee reported through Robert Handy and by 
communication from its chairman, E. R. Hardy, that it proposes a 
survey of research work in progress, at the doctoral or post-doctoral 
level, and that the findings be mimeographed and distributed. The 
report was approved and the work authorized. 


The work of the Zwingli publications committee was discussed and 
its members encouraged to proceed with its assignment. 


The meeting adjourned at 5:30 P.M. 
Attest: Raymond W. Albright, Secretary 
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MINUTES OF THE SPRING MEETING OF THE SOCIETY 
LANCASTER, Pa., AprRIL 23, 1954 


President Carl E. Schneider called the seventy-sixth consecutive 
meeting of the society to order at 7:00 P.M. in Lancaster, Pa. The 
society approved the minutes of the two previous spring mectings as 
printed in Church History, September, 1952 and 1953. The secretary 
reported the changes in membership and the election of new members 
by the council. On invitation of the dean of the School of Religion of, 
Butler University, the society voted to hold the next spring meeting at 
Butler University, Indianapolis, Ind. The following committee on 
Program and Local Arrangements for this Spring Meeting was named: 
Jerald Brauer, chairman, Ronald E. Osborne and Theron Price. 


During the course of these meetings the following papers were 
read: 


“The Palatinate Church Order of 1563” by D. Bard Thompson 
“Trends in Canadian Church History” by H. H. Walsh 


“Charles Augustus Briggs in the Retrospect of Half a Century” 
by Lefferts Loetscher 


“Jonathan Edwards and the Earlier New England Theology” by 
Roland H. Bainton 


“Jonathan Edwards’ Conception of the Church” by Thomas A. 
Schafer. 


Attest: Raymond W. Albright, Secretary 








BOOK REVIEWS 


The Anabaptist View of the Church, 
an Introduction to Sectarian Prot- 
estantism. By FRANKLIN HAMLIN 
LitTELL, The American Society of 
Church History, 1952, xii, 148 pp., 
$2.50. 


At long last the church historian 
has a book in his hands which will give 
him in a most authoritative way a 
reliable and rich picture of that elusive 
phenomenon of (continental) Ana- 
baptism, which to most scholars has 
remained a dark spot up to now. One 
major reason for this remarkable neg- 
lect was the apparent or only assumed 
difficulty of getting acquainted with 
the original sources. The book under 
review is a strong proof to the con- 
trary: with some determined effort 
these sources are no longer as remote 
as perhaps one generation ago, even 
though most of them are still not 
translated into English. But familiarity 
with the sources alone will never do: 
the historian will always press behind 
them towards their meaning and rele- 
vance. In short, he is not only a de- 
scriber but also an interpreter. Frank- 
lin H. Littell, the winner of the Brew- 
er Prize in Church History, is set- 
ting out to give us nothing less than 
just this type of interpretation of the 
great Anabaptist movement of the six- 
teenth century, having been reared in 
the fine school of Rolard H. Bainton. 
Littell’s book and a more recent study 
by Frank J. Wray are most welcome 
products from Yale Divinity School, 
to which any one interested in the Left 
Wing of the Reformation owes a sreat 
debt. Perhaps we will not always agree 
with certain viewpoints, perhaps still 
more material will become available 
which may change certain conclusions, 
but in any case a sound basis is now 
laid for a wider discussion of Anabap- 
tism, and—as the subtitle of our book 
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indicates—of “sectarian Protestant- 
ism.” 

To condense Littell’s thesis into one 
sentence, we may say that he sees the 
very core and essence of Anabaptism 
not in its theology or ritual but in its 
dominant view of the church which 
is understood to be the very center of 
all Christian life. It is this church idea 
which distinguishes Anabaptism from 
the main stream of the Reformation. 
This thesis will be better understood 
as we follow step by step Littell’s train 
of thought. 

After a short yet helpful introduc- 
tory chapter on Anabaptist historiog- 
raphy, he turns to a discussion of the 
“Quest for the Essence of. Anabap- 
tism.” What, after all, is the nature 
of the well-known radicalism of these 
Anabaptists ? Here a term is introduced 
which, I believe, is here to stay, name- 
ly the term “covenant people.” It 
means people who are seeking a strong- 
er and more intimate group life in their 
dedication to God than traditional de- 
nominationalism would provide for. 
Reference to I Peter 2:9 (royal priest- 
hood, holy nation, peculiar people, be- 
ing called out of darkness) may indi- 
cate the nature of this particular cove- 
nant. I am surprised that Littell does 
not also refer to I Peter 3:21 (in Lu- 
ther’s translation), often quoted in 
sources, which stresses this covenant 
idea even more strongly, namely the 
covenant of a good conscience with 
God. In any case, the thesis is pre- 
sented that the church view more than 
anything else is central in Anabaptism. 
Theirs were “disciplined congrega- 
tions” (48). He could also have used 
the related and almost more graphic 
term “church of dedicated disciples,” 
today widely used in Mennonite schol- 
arship. 


The next chapter deals with Chris- 
flan Printitivism, one of the main points 
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of Littell’s interpretation. Anabaptists 
believe that the Church of Christ had 
fallen during her history (and usually 
the time of Constantine is named as 
the point of this Christiaa downfail}, 
and that any true Christian should go 
back to the original or primitiv2 form 
of church life as set up by the first 
generation. This particular interpreta- 
tion of church history is of course com- 
mon to all Christian radicals and as 
such by no means completely new. It 
belongs to the sectarian pattern. Yet 
Littell provides us here with a very 
gratifying “analysis of the idea of the 
Fall” (7Off) and its origin in the 
Left Wing. 

But such a view of a “fallen church” 
is meaningful only if accompanied by 
the desire of radical Christians for 
the “Restitution” of the original 
church. To this idea of restitution 
Chapter IV is devoted. According to 
Littell Anabaptism claims nothing less 
than the attempt to “restitute’ the 
primitive church in all its fulness. (And 
this is true even though the sources 
hardly ever show this term “restitu- 
tion.”) Marks of such a “true” church 
then are: believers’ baptism, spiritual 
government (ban, shunning, discipline, 
government by elders, etc.), and the 
community of believers (symbolized in 
part by the particular interpretation of 
their closed celebration of the Lord’s 
Supper). Separation from the world, 
non-resistance, martyrdom, and volun- 
tary church membership (liberty of 
conscience) are further characteristics 
of this particular sectarianism. 

Yet the strongest and perhaps most 
far reaching consequence of this church 
idea (the church of the saints, a church 
without spot and wrinkle) is her dy- 
namic concept of “The Great Commis- 
sion” (94-112). Anabaptism was ac- 
tually the first missionary church of the 
age of the Reformation. As a “gather- 
ed” and free church she was out to 
bring the nations back to a genuine 
and primitive Christian faith, both 
through mission and the living testi- 
mony of the members. The Anabaptist 
church was always also the church of 
the martyrs. Littell chooses the term 
“heroic prototype” for this witnessing 
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to the Great Commission. He will for- 
give my reluctance to accept this term 
for a Christian missioner or martyr; 
the word “hero” has too strong a 
secular connotation to be well appli- 
cable to these dedicated witnesses to 
primitive Christian faith. 

A section on Anabaptist Eschatology 
concludes the book, in my opinion it 
is somewhat too brief and in need of 
further elaboration. It was a “quiet 
eschatology” which filled the minds of 
the brethren; events such as Miinster 
were extremely repugnant to their way 
of thinking. Anabaptism was, as Lit- 
tell puts it, a pilgrim’s church, whose 
discipline was that of love and the 
cross. Suffering is the historical destiny 
of true disciples, but to them belongs 
also the final triumph. The Kingdom 
of God is only for the Stillen im Lande, 
and it will come to them through wit- 
nessing and testimony (missions and 
martyrdom). 

Littell closes his analysis with the 
following words, most worthy of at- 
tention : “Until the comprehensive his- 
tory of Sectarian Protestantism is 
written, we can only suggest the in- 
debtedness of large sections of twen- 
tieth century Christianity to these early 
champions of Religious Liberty. Cer- 
tainly the true importance of the 
Church of the Restitution goes far be- 
yond those communities (as Mennon- 
ites or Hutterites) which today admit 
linear descent from the Anabaptist 
movement” (112). 

Ample notes and a handy biblioy- 
raphy (though by no means complete) 
round up this challenging book. No 
serious student of sixteenth century 
history and church history should miss 
reading it. I myself can only regret its 
brevity. The subject, and also Littell’s 
own collected material, would have 
easily permitted an elaboration of twice 
this length. As to a critical evaluation, 
a book review like this seems not quite 
the proper place, as too manv specializ- 
ed problems are involved; the present 
reviewer plans to present such an eva!- 
uation in a paper soon to be published. 
But whether we approve the main 
thesis or reserve criticism, in any case 
we owe the author a word of high ap- 
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preciation and thanks for this splendid 
work of love and challenge. It is a 
pleasure and enlightenment to read 
its pages. 

Ropert FRIEDMANN 
Western Michigan College of 
Education, Kalamazoo, Michigan 





Puritan Sage. Collected Writings of 
JoNATHAN Epwarps. Edited by 
Vergilius Ferm. xxvii-+-640pp. New 
York, Library Publishers. 1953. 


$7.50. 


Professor Ferm, who, we are told, 
is the author of five books and the edi- 
tor of another eleven, would seem to 
emulate Jonathan Edwards in prolifi- 
city, if not in like “proportionality” of 
the “excellence” of his work. Like Ed- 
wards also, he is nothing if not oppor- 
tune, and has placed us in his debt by 
calling our attention, on the 250th an- 
niversary of Edwards’ birth, to the 
need for “a fresh appraisal of the man 
and his discerning thoughts.” At a time 
of great scarcity of books by or about 
Edwards he has sought, by compiling 
“such an anthology” (xi) (reviewer’s 
italics) to supply a felt need “to al- 
low the man to speak for himself, out 
of his unaltered writings.” In this 
“commemorative tribute” we are prom- 
ised “hitherto unpublished writings 


-along with rare memorabilia reproduc- 


ed in his own hand.”—Nunc animis 
opus, Aenea, nunc pectore firmo.— 

Despite a Publisher’s Note which 
leads one to expect a high standard 
both of editing and publishing, and a se- 
ries of acknowledgements which raise 
even higher hopes of a standard of 
learning (consonant, at least, with that 
“degree of excellency” which we have 
come to expect of our editor—Procul, 
o procul, este profani—) we are led 
by the Vergilian muse into those nether 
regions of suffering and despair which 
Edwards himself so well depicted, and 
which our editor, no doubt, would fain 
disregard. “The chief source of printed 
material from which this anthology has 
drawn is contained in the standard 
edition on The Works of President 
Edwards With a Memoir of His Life 
(in ten volumes) (1830) edited by 





Sereno D. Dwight.” (xii). This is a 
sentence which, apart from infelicities 
of style (typical of the whole produc- 
tion) contains at least three factual 
errors. While it would be unkind to 
say of the “Editor’s Introduction” 
(xiii-xxvii) that it is a réchauffé of one 
or two works to which he refers, it is, 
in places, not evident that charity can 
cover all of the sins. But as he links 
together only portions of “Charity and 
its Fruits” and “Directions for Judg- 
ing of Persons’ Experiences” in the 
same Chapter, for no sufficient reason, 
and with the barest mention of the 
source of one of these writings (neither 
of which is in the 1829-30 Sereno E. 
Dwight Edition) we may hint at for- 
given sins of omission. For a Yale Cal- 
vinist following Newton and _his 
“Chronology” Time might present 
something of a problem; but not for 
Dr. Ferm: “a Stoddard whose father 
was also a Harvard man” was of the 
class of 1622, and Miss Winslow’s bi- 
ography appeared in 1941. The Comp- 
ton Professor’s view as to the dating of 
the “Resolutions” and the “Diary” 
through ambiguity avoids error, but it 
is difficult to determine how far it is 
intended to agree or disagree with the 
interpretations of Hopkins, Dwight, 
Winslow and Perry Miller, for one 
does not know what it is. The Notes 
on “The Mind” (xvi) first appeared 
in Volume I of the Converse Edition 
which bears the publication date, 1829. 
Dr. Ferm might have followed the 
practice renewed by Perry Miller of 
giving the sermon on I Cor. 1:29-31 
the correct title of, “God Glorified in 
the Work of Redemption, by the Great- 
ness of Man’s Dependence upon Him, 
in the Whole of it,” and not the mis- 
leading captional title of “God Glori- 
fied in Man’s Dependence.” (xviii). 
He might have made it clear that the 
work, “A Faithful Narrative,” as it ap- 
peared, in its entirety, with the title he 
uses, first appeared in 1737. (The 
Printed Writings of Jonathan Ed- 
wards. 1703—1758 by Thomas H. 
Johnson. Princeton. Princeton Univer- 
sity Press 1940. pp. 4-15). The “Mis- 
cellaneous Observations” occupy etght 
volumes and an Index (Jonathan Ed- 
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wards, O. E. Winslow. New York. 
Macmillan. 1940 p. 374). There is un- 
fortunately no ‘standard edition” (xii) 
of Edwards, a fact which has not in- 
frequently been pointed out. It is sur- 
prising that Dr. Ferm, in his scholarly 
researches into Edwards should not 
have become aware of this fact; it is 
even more surprising that the Head 
of the Department of Philosophy in 
the College of Wooster should call 
Berkeley’s (A Treatise concerning) 
The Principles of Human Knowledge 
the Treatise Concerning the Principles 
of Understanding, and should speak 
as he does of Berkeley and Locke 
(xvi). It is misleading, if not false to 
say that Edwards replied to Chauncy 
“by insisting that emotions are of the 
essence of the religious response” 
(xxi). Edwards was far too much of 
a philosophical and doctrinal theologian 
to say that “True religion . . . . con- 
sists of holy affections.” (xxi). What 
he did say was that, “TRUE RELI- 
GION, IN GREAT PART, CON- 
SISTS IN HOLY AFFECTIONS.” 
The Works of President Edwards in 
Ten Volumes. New York. Printed for 
S. Converse. 1829. Vol. V. p. 9.) (The 
Capitals are those of Edwards.) This 
statement is reiterated two or three 
times (e.g. ibid. p. 9.). Dr. Ferm’s 
first attempt at direct quotation is un- 
fortunately meaningless (xxi), and the 
second is dubious (xxv). The first 
should read, “But it is doubtless true, 
and evident from the scriptures, that 
the essence of all true religion lies in 
holy love; and in this divine affection 
——and habitual disposition to it, that 
light which is the foundation of it, and 
those things which are its fruits—con- 
sists the whole of religion.” (ibid. V. 
mp. 19-20), which may qualify Dr. 
Ferm’s next partial quotation (xxv) 
and lead us to quote in full—“‘True 
virtue most essentially consists in 
BENEVOLENCE TO BEING IN 
GENERAL.” (Jbid. TT. p. 94). 

In the general character and order- 
ing of the Contents, besides Dr. Ferm’s 
opined chronological ordering, this re- 
viewer his been unable to discover 
any other e:litorial principles at work, 
or any consistent application or rules 
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of quotation or reference. Except for 
the inaccurate reference to the Edi- 
tion already quoted we are rarely given 
any indication of the source of the quo- 
tations, of the degree of their complete- 
ness or incompleteness, of the prin- 
ciples of selection employed, and the 
reasons for their consistent or incon- 
sistent application. The Notes on “The 
Mind” are given in an order different 
from that in the 1829-30 Edition, and 
many of the “Notes” given in that 
Edition are here omitted; there is no 
indication that the serial numbers in 
the original “Notes” as we now have 
them are irregular,—the ordinal series 
being sometimes under- and sometimes 
over-subscribed, nor are any reasons 
given for the inclusion of some “Notes” 
and omission of others. Nor can one 
ever be sure that a “Note” is complete. 
The Publisher’s Note (v) is flagrantly 
disregarded. The inclusion, exclusion 
and ascription of footnotes is chaotic. 
There are various errors throughout 
the book, sometimes of an excusable 
typographical kind (e.g. “at” for “as” 
line 15, p. 19), and others of a less 
excusable kind which show little con- 
cern for an accurate text, as, e.g. in 
“The Treatise of Grace” where various 
paraphrases are made to avoid printing 
Greek words in character (e.g. pp. 
548, 559, 560.). It would be pedantic 
to complain, in the same treatise, of the 
substitution of “Part” for “Chapter” 
and the omission of italics from the 
text. “The Notes on Natural Science” 
omits without notice the very impor- 
tant hints “for arrangement” which 
are integral to them. In “Justification 
by Faith Alone” a short paragraph be- 
ginning, “I proceed now to the second 
argument,” is followed by a paragraph 
beginning, “I proceed now to a Third 
argument” (p. 237) with no indica- 
tion whatsoever that there has been an 
omission of almost fifteen complete 
pages of the 1829-30 Edition between 
the two. This is typical. Asterisks are 
rarely included to indicate omissions, 
and if given, are even misplaced. (p. 
247*). We are not told that in three 
out of the four “Discourses” 
the Scriptural exegesis is omitted (pp. 


265-332), as also in “A Divine and | 


included, | 
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Supernatural Light” which significant- 
ly omits the section on “the truth of the 
doctrine” which would show it to be 
“both scriptural and rational.” (Works. 
ibid. VI. p. 180). A very curious error 
occurs in the reproduction of Dwight’s 
note (Works IV. p. 18) where Ed- 
wards is confused with the Rev. 
Robert Breck whose ordination he op- 
posed. Having omitted entirely the 
“Personal Narrative,’ “The Images 
an Shadows of Divine Things,” “The 
Life of Brainerd,” the “Observations” 
and “Essay” on the Trinity, and the 
editor’s gleanings from the “Miscel- 


lanies,” the weary reader who, from - 


charity has avoided too close a reading 
of the text, reaches the end of the vol- 
ume to be regaled with the “hitherto 
unpublished writings,” along with the 
“rare memorabilia reproduced in his 
own hand.” He finds six appendixes, 
two of them previously published let- 
ters, two unpublished letters of no sig- 
nificance, and, ironically, (there being 
no index) a photostatic reproduction 
of “A typical page from Edwards’ 
Catalogue.” (p. 621). The memorabilia 
(on unglazed paper) are not even re- 
spectahle museum pieces. 

Tt is difficult to see for what class of 
reader this book is intended: not for 
any self-respecting library, despite the 
Publisher’s name: not for any student 
worth his salt: and not for any minis- 
ter, unable to check his sources, and, in 
a day of inflated prices (e.g. $7.50) and 
small resources, to read an Edwards 
emasculated of much of his religious 
and scriptural background. One can 
only conclude with charity and grace, 
that if Homer may nod, then Vergil 
may certainly slumber. 

WittiaM S. Morris 
University of Chicago 





Roger Williams, His Contribution 
to the American Tradition, Makers 
of the American Tradition, by PERRY 
Miter, The Bobbs-Merrill Com- 
pany, Inc., Indianapolis & New 
York, 1953, 273 pp. $3.00. 


No other contemporary historian has 
done more than Professor Perry Miller 


to point out that religion was the beat- 
ing heart of early American settlements 
and the focus of the Puritan mind. His 
studies on New England are listed 
among the major contributions to in- 
tellectual history. Until now these 
studies have been limited to the or- 
thodox Puritans of Massachusetts and 
to their organic communities. With 
this book on Roger Williams, Professor 
Miller has come to cope with the 
tradition of dissent and heresy too often. 
overlooked. 

This book, although small, is an im- 
portant contribution to the understand- 
ing of the mind and personality of 
Roger Williams. It is indeed the first 
book-length attempt to bring Williams’ 
thought and actions back into their 
original context. As a scholar with a 
long acquaintance with Puritanism, 
Miller shows little patience with the 
liberal historians who have made of 
Williams an 18th century rationalist, a 
19th century lay libertarian or even a 
20th century social reformer. “Not 
even his arch enemy, the Reverend 
John Cotton, would have insulted Wil- 
liams by saying, as does a modern 
encomium: ‘The cast of his thought 
was social rather than theological’.” 
Anyone familiar with the tracts, pam- 
phlets and letters of the founder of 
Rhode Island can hardly disagree with 
Mr. Miller when he states emphatically 
that religion was the guiding force of 
Roger Williams’ life and thought. 
Therefore any attempt to understand 
his actions and his personality, and to 
evaluate his historical significance must 
take the first step from this point. 

Once Williams has been restored to 
the legion of religious dissenters, who 
were driven out of England by their 
burning desire to worship God accord- 
ing to the dictates of their conscience, 
and who under no circumstances were 
willing to forfeit the primogeniture of 
children of God, there still remains 
for the scholar the mighty task of de- 
fining the content of his faith and of 
determining the intellectual formula- 
tion of it. In this respect this volume 
represents only a preliminary work 
intended to pave the way for further 
exploration. In fact the main purpose 
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of the book, which is the first in the 
new series of the Makers of the Amer- 
ican Tradition, is to make available 
to the general reader the best and most 
characteristic of the writings of Roger 
Williams in a modern format and to 
accompany these selections with com- 
mentary and interpretation. Thus of 
the 75,000 words which make the book, 
more than two-thirds are selections 
from the main writings of Williams 
and only 20,000 are left for comments. 
Professor Miiier’s treatment therefore 
is not uniformly inclusive and conclu- 
sive. He has limited his discussion to 
some themes generally overlooked 
which, in his opinion, represent the dis- 
tinctive features of Williams’ dissent 
and of his intellectual contribution. 
The author is quite effective in de- 
fining the difference between Williams 
and the orthodox New England leaders 
as one of biblical interpretation. The 
dividing line between Williams and, 
say, Winthrop or Thomas Hooker, is 
not to be found in the fact that Willi- 
ams moved from naturalistic or ration- 
alistic premises whereas the mouth- 
pieces of the “New England Way” ar- 
gued in terms of strict Biblicism. John 
Cotton and Peter Bulkeley saw the Old 
Testament and the New as the unfold- 
ing continuity of an enduring Cove- 
nant; Roger Williams conceived the 
relation of the former to the latter “as 
a radical break,” finding no more sim- 
ilarity between the two than the one 
which exists between the substance 
and its shadow, and justified such a 
view by reading the Old Testament as 
a series of “types” or prefigurations of 
the New. Disagreement over this mat- 
ter is undoubtedly at the root of the 
differences between Williams and the 
New England orthodox divines. 
However it seems that, in order to 
sharpen this dichotomy, Perry Miller 
has placed undue stress upon the theme 
of “typology.” Opposed as the Re- 
formers were to the multiple interpre- 
tations adopted by theologians since 
- Origen, the Protestant divines never 
rejected the allegorical method as a 
tool to the discovery of the message of 
Jesus Christ. Luther himself adopted 
a species of allegorical interpretation, 


the Christological method, as a way to 
Jesus Christ who is to be found every- 
where in the Bible. The endless list of 
Commentaries on the Song of Songs, 
written and published after the Ref- 
ormation, is the best evidence of the 
vitality of the allegorical interpretation 
among Protestants and in particular 
among Puritans. The difference be- 
tween Williams and the Covenant 
theologians, therefore, is to be 
found in a different use of the typo- 
logical method rather than in the meth- 
od itself. Thus the contrast, for in- 
stance, between an historically-minded 
Winthrop and a Williams in love with 
figures and allegories is, at least, a 
dangerous overstatement for any read- 
er not duly equipped. A comparison 
of their respective political theories 
would amply document this point. 
What is more difficult to understand 
is how Professor Miller, after attribut- 
ing so much importance to the typo- 
logical interpretation of the Old Testa- 
ment, could repeatedly assert that “the- 
ologically Roger Williams was an Or- 
thodox Calvinist.” The “typology” 
adopted by John Cotton or John Win- 
throp could be loosely called Calvin- 
istic, but in no way the typological in- 
terpretation of the Old Testament ad- 
vocated by Roger Williams. The inter- 
pretation which made the Old Testa- 
ment practically meaningless as a nor- 
mative document was Anabaptist and 
Spiritualistic rather than Calvinistic. 
However, when all the theological 
opinions of Williams are taken into 
consideration, it is not more accurate 
to call him an Anabaptist than a Cal- 
vinist. There is no short cut to the 
religious and intellectual world of 
Roger Williams. Our impression is, 
(and this sums up our remarks), that 
Roger Williams, and the entire tradi- 
tion of dissent in the Puritan colonies 
for that matter, can be better under- 
stood if related to English Puritans of 
the so-called left-wing rather than to 
the “New England Way.” The insuf- 
ficiency of any attempt to discuss Rog- 
er Williams or Ann Hutchinson or 
Samuel Gorton exclusively in relation 
to the theoretical and practical prob- 
lems as well as the intellectual tradi- 
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tions of the Massachusetts colonies, ap- 
pears clear as soon as one tries to 
explain the views of these rebels and 
heretics on more definite problems 
such as the doctrine of the church, the 
theory and practice of piety, the 
premises and actual functioning of po- 
litical society and so on. Professor Mil- 
ler does not deal in any detailed man- 
ner with such topics, thus leaving room 
for many questions on the part of in- 
quiring readers as well as_ scholars 
with preconceived ideas. 

The selection of the subjects dis- 
cussed in this provocative book could 
therefore be branded as partial and 
one-sided. However Professor Miller 
has well succeeded in unveiling aspects 
of this puzzling and towering figure 
of the colonial period of American his- 
tory which have been long forgotten 
in the clichés and platitudes of the Par- 
ringtons, the Ernsts e¢ al. 

This is the first time that Roger 
Williams has come to life again in his 
own merits. This is a book which de- 
serves to be widely read and discussed. 

Mauro CALAMANDREI 
Juilliard School, New York 





Jewish Symbols in the Greco-Roman 
Period. By E. R. GoopENoucH. New 
York: Pantheon, 1953. Three vol- 
umes, pp. xvii + 300, xi + 323, 
xxxv + 1209 figures + 10. $25.09. 


These large and beautifully printed 
volumes constitute only the first three 
out of six or seven in which Professor 
Goodenough is presenting, at the same 
time, a corpus of that Hellenistic Jew- 
ish art in which symbolism of various 
kinds can be found and an attempt to 
solve the problem of the Hellenization 
of early Christianity. His claim, as 
readers of his other works will know, is 
that Hellenistic Christianity developed 
so rapidly because it was firmly based 
on the traditions of Hellenistic Juda- 
ism. It is a claim which in the opinion 
of this reviewer is entirely correct, 
whether one accepts Goodenough’s in- 
terpretation of Philo or not, or even his 
interpretation of some of the symbolism 
set forth in these volumes. As he says 
(I, 5), “If we had no evidence for a 


hellenized Judaism at all we should 
have had to invent it, I early conciuded, 
to make the origin of Christianity his- 
torically conceivable.” 

Before turning to the archeological 
evidence, Goodenough devotes a chap- 
ter to setting forth the problem of the 
relation of Hellenistic Judaism to the 
Judaism of the rabbis and to Christi- 
anity; in this he describes the way in 
which he has sought, over a long peri- 
od of time, to come at it through the 
apologist Justin, through Philo, and 
through Jewish art. He next analyzes 
“the literary evidence for the religion 
of Jews in the Roman world.” This 
chapter begins with pagan and Chris- 
tian testimonies, and points out that 
these testimonies agree in reflecting 
gentile dislike for Jewish exclusiveness 
and Jewish insistence on actual ob- 
servance of the law. On the other hand, 
he argues, those Jews who were “on 
the fringe” could not have failed to 
influence the understanding of Judaism 
held by Jews generally. (Since the pub- 
lication of these volumes the new Dead 
Sea scrolls seem to show that the 
“fringe” was more extensive than 
might have been supposed.) Good- 
enough notes that “the most Palestin- 
ian group of writings’ among the 
Christians, those ascribed to John, are 
also the most hellenized. At this point 
the reviewer must hesitate to follow 
Goodenough in his apparent assump- 
tion that the Apocalypse and the other 
Johannine literature come from the 
same school; and once more it is prob- 
ably the case that the Dead Sea scrolls 
have a contribution to make; cf. K. G. 
Kuhn in Zeitschrift fiir Theologie und 
Kirche 1950. Like Spicq in his recent 
commentary, Goodenough rightly 
stresses the “Philonic” character of 
Hebrews. He also deals at length with 
the Hellenistic Jewish arguments of 
Trypho in Justin’s Dialogue. “It is 
such Judaism as this,” he says (I, 52), 
that I see building the synagogues and 
graves we are to consider.” His Juda- 
ism is “a mixture of elements from hel- 
lenistic and halachic traditions.” Fi- 
nally Goodenough reiterates and re- 
states his view of Philo on the basis of 
his earlier book By Light, Light. He 
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emphasizes that Philo did not dream of 
abandoning the letter of the law and ad- 
mits that ‘‘on many points his interpre- 
tations naturally are those used also in 
Palestine” (I, 54). But he claims that 
Philo was influenced not only by Greek 
language and metaphysics but by 
“what Trypho called the business of 
philosophy, i.e., to ‘investigate the 
Deity.’” This involved coming “into 
immediate relation with the absolute 
God in a way quite foreign to rabbin- 
ism” (I, 57). 

To attempt an adequate discussion 
of this question would inordinately 
lengthen this review. Here I can only 
say that to me Wolfson’s Philo is rath- 
er more systematic and original than 
Philo seems to be when one reads his 
treatises, and that Goodenough’s Philo 
seems rather more mystical. It is still 
not clear to what extent Philo simply 
reproduces (with modifications) the 
topoi of Alexandrian schools while 
linking them to biblical texts, or to 
what extent the “mysticism” is literary 
rather than religious. It seems to me 
that Philo may be simpler than his 
greatest exegetes have supposed. One 
of the chief impressions I gain from 
looking through his commentaries and 
treatises is that a relatively few com- 
monplaces of Hellenistic philosophical 
theology (what used to be called, and 
often rightly, Posidonius) are being 
correlated with a vast number of heter- 
ogeneous texts from the Pentateuch, 
on the basis of what seemed an intel- 
lectually respectable method, i.e. al- 
legorization. I do not, as I have at- 
tempted to say in my Miracle and Nat- 
ural Law, see a great gulf fixed be- 
tween Jewish and Greek ideas at this 
point. It seems clear that Philo did 
not see such a gulf; and this is Good- 
enough’s point. 

Perhaps it is worth mentioning that 
symbolic interpretation in antiquity 
was not limited to literature or to art. 
It had long been employed in interpret- 
ing divinatory signs given by the gods 
and there was a whole science of the 
allegorical interpretation of dreams, set 
forth in a literature to which Philo 
himself contributed. 

After this introduction, Goodenough 
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devotes the remainder of the first vol- 
ume to “archeological evidence from 
Palestine,” first tombs, then synagogues 
and finally coins. The two most impor- 
tant questions raised in the course of 
this careful and valuable, if somewhat 
hypothetical (as Goodenough admits), 
interpretation and description of the 
evidence are these: (1) Is Judaism, or 
any other religion, to be defined by the 
beliefs of theologians and other leaders, 
or by the beliefs and practices of the 
mass of its adherents? and (2) Are 
the decorations of the Hellenistic syna- 
gogues merely decorations, or are they 
symbols of the people’s beliefs? (On 
“sarcophagi and symbolism” we may 
refer to A. D. Nock in Amer. Journ. 
Archaeol. 1946.) The two questions 
become one when we are concern- 
ed with the prohibition of images 
as expressed in the Old Testament and 
by the rabbis. In answering the first 
question, Goodenough sides with an- 
thropologists (and for that matter, so- 
ciologists) against “most historians of 
religion” (I, 64). This is a very diffi- 
cult problem, however, and perhaps 
should be expressed in terms of a “‘ten- 
sion” between the two. One should also 
consider the extent to which ancient 
religions were often under the control 
of a hierarchy of some sort, able to 
enforce its doctrinal decisions. Good- 
enough answers the second question 
by dealing with objects found in tombs 
before turning to the synagogues. Since 
they are not merely decorative in the 
tombs, they cannot be merely decora- 
tive in the synagogues. On this ground 
Goodenough claims that “the basic vo- 
cabulary of the carvings on the syna- 
gogues is a sepulchral vocabulary” (I, 
179). Moreover, “in these synagogues 
certainly was a type of ornament, using 
animals, human figures, and even pa- 
gan deities, in the round, in deep relief, 
or in mosaic, which was in sharp dis- 
tinction to what was considered proper 
for Judaism as long as the Pharisees 
dominated it, and which was always 
forbidden by the Judaism of orthodox 
rabbinism.” This was “an interim 
ornament, used only after the fall of 
Jerusalem, and before the completion, 
or reception, of the Talmud” (I, 264). 
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After Goodenough has found the vo- 
cabulary of the ornament to be sepul- 
chral, he goes on to argue that it is 
mystical. “Eschatology,” he says, “is 
so close to mysticism that the transi- 
tion from one to the other is always 
easy, especially when the cult itself of- 
fers a preliminary share in the eschato- 
logical hope” (I, 266). But this is 
just the question. Does the Jewish cult 
actually and clearly “offer a prelimi- 
nary share’? Goodenough cites the 
example of the Mass, but I cannot see 
that this analogy really is an analogy. 
It is not clear to me that Jewish rites 
do present what has been called “real- 
ized eschatology,” or, for that matter, 
that early Christian rites do so. Good- 
enough will discuss this point in a later 
volume. 

The second volume deals with the 
archeological evidence from the Dias- 
pora. First comes funerary symbolism 
at Rome and elsewhere; then Diaspora 
synagogues; then lamps and glass and 
inscriptions. Finally we have charms 
and amulets (in which the precise pro- 
portion of Judaism becomes highly 
questionable). Goodenough shows 
clearly that Roman Jewish communi- 
ties were highly hellenized, although 
he refuses to regard the “Sabazian 
hypogeum” of Vincentius and Vibia as 
in any way Jewish. This refusal seems 
right, and certainly the text of Valerius 
Maximus, which seems to say that Ro- 
man Jews worshipped Sabazius, is 
highly questionable. At the same time 
Goodenough shows, I think convinc- 
inglv, that Roman Judaism had assimi- 
lated many Hellenistic elements. Two 
inscriptions from Syracuse and Argos 
are taken to reflect the Hellenistic 
Jewish “mystery” he finds in Philo. 
The first (II, 146) reads: “Peace: 
Nymphe lies here. By this Mystery let 
no one open here” (Corp. Inscr. Jud. 
651). It is hard to see that by capi- 
talizing the ordinary word for secret, 
also used in the sense of religious 
truth, one can establish the existence of 
something like a mystery-religion, or 
that one has to take this inscription 
with another (CIJ 652) which says, 
“By that which is to come let no one 
open.” That which is to come is pre- 


sumably either death or resurrection, 
or both, and the “secret” may simply 
be death; Greek writers sometimes 
speak of sleep as the “lesser mysteries 
of death.” To claim that Nymphe is 
a cult-title is to go beyond the evi- 
dence; Frey translates, “Here lies the 
bride Irene” (= Salome). The inscrip- 
tion from Argos is this (CIJ 719): 

I, Aurelius Joses, adjure by the divine and 
great Powers of God, and by the Powers 
of the Law, and by the high rank (timé) 
achieved by the Patriarehs, and by the 
high rank achieved by the Ethnarchs, and 
by the high rank achieved by the Sages, 
and by the high rank achieved by the cult 
offered to God each day, that no one de- 
stroy the tomb which I have made for my- 
self with great difficulty. 

According to Goodenough (II, 147- 
48) these Powers are those which 
Philo attributes to God, and the lan- 
guage (dynameis) certainly suggests 
this. But that the “high rank” of the 
patriarchs, ethnarchs, and sages (or 
rabbis, cf. CJJ 508) necessarily or even 
probably goes beyond the rabbinic no- 
tion of the merits of the patriarchs (cf. 
IT, 134-35) is by no means certain (cf. 
CIJ 650). Must all Hellenistic Jews 
have developed their theology in the 
same way? 

Finally, one can agree that there are 
Jewish elements in magical charms 
and amulets, or even that sometimes 
the magic is purely Jewish, without 
drawing the conciusion that the magic 
thus represented is to be called Juda- 
ism (II, 295). Such a conclusion ob- 
viously rests on the “anthropological” 
approach to religion, and it needs to be 
balanced by a more theological picture. 
One cannot ultimately say that Chris- 
tianity, for example, is exactly what a 
theologian, or group of theologians, 
says it is; but one cannot define it in 
terms of what we may call its lowest 
common denominator. 

What we can accept is Goodenough’s 
proof of the assimilative character of 
Judaism, not only in the Diaspora but 
also in Palestine. Like the Dead Sea 
scrolls, his study, and the clearly re- 
produced pictures in the third volume, 
prove convincingly that Moore’s nor- 
mative Judaism is primarily an ab- 
straction. Indeed, it might be added 
that to attempt to understand early 
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Christianity in terms of this liberal 
orthodoxy set forth by Moore is as 
one-sided as to interpret it in terms of 
Nicene or Chalcedonian orthodoxy. 
Both constructions are unhistorical, 
and do not really contribute to the 
historical study of a living spiritual 
movement. The same observation can 
be applied, mutatis mutandis, to the 
efforts of those who make Paul a rabbi 
or on the other hand a philosopher. 
Hellenistic Judaism, like Hellenistic 
Christianity, is broader than the meas- 
ure of man’s mind, at least the mind of 
the pioneers of historical study. In- 
deed, we should criticize those who 
ask whether Justin, Clement, Origen 
and others were Greek or Christian, 
mystical or traditional, et cetera. Their 
question is unanswerable because it is 
too rigidly conceived. Goodenough 
shows us the breadth of Judaism and, 
by implication, that of Christianity. 
That he has in every detail precisely 
delineated its depth he would be the 
last to claim. 

Enough has been said, I trust, to hint 
at the importance and indispensability 
of these volumes for anyone who wish- 
es seriously to study the development 
of Hellenistic Judaism and Christiani- 
ty. They will remain a permanent 
monument of historical study and a 
testimony to the genius of their author. 
We eagerly await the publication of the 
other volumes in the series, published 
by the Bollingen Foundation, to which 
our thanks are also due. 

Rovert M. Grant 
University of Chicago 





Plockhoy from Zurik-zee by LELAND 
and Marvin Harper. Mennonite 
Historical Series No. 2, 722 Main 
St., Newton, Kansas, 1952. 255 pp. 
$4.00. 


One of the first utopian dreamers to 
come from the fermenting religious 
sectaries of seventeenth century Europe 
was Cornelius Plockhoy of Zurik-see, 
in Holland. Dissenter from established 
religions, dreamer of new worlds, ad- 
vocate of tolerance, freedom, and sin- 
cerity in religious dealings, Plockhoy 
planned and established a short-lived 
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utopian community in the valley of the 
swans, at Lewes, Delaware. 

Plockhoy was not a conservative 
Mennonite but belonged rather to the 
“spirituals”, to those who advocated 
not so much a restoration of the purity 
of primitive Christianity as a universal 
church along Collegiant lines. He was 
associated with the Mennonites, Col- 
legiants, and Reformateurs of Holland, 
with the Levellers and other Inter- 
regnum reformers of Great Britain, 
and finally, after the failure of the 
Delaware experiment, with the Ger- 
man Pietists of Germantown, Penn- 
sylvania. 

This book collects the writings of 
Plockhoy presently known. These 
works reveal him as more utopian than 
religious, more a planner of a perfect 
state than the founder of a Christian 
commonwealth. He was a pacifist, but 
not in the Erasmian humanist sense; 
he was an energetic promoter of the 
new society which was so short lived 
along the Delaware. 

The most interesting of his works 
was the 117 Articles of Association 
which Plockhoy wrote to outline the 
society which he conceived to he the 
perfect order. He here states that “the 
principal basis or foundation fr this 
society will be an equality for which 
purpose every man over 24 years of 
age who wishes to enter society must 
seriously and earnestly promise that he 
will never strive for any special power 

. but resist this with all possible 
means.” Here is another source for 
American democracy than that which 
proceeds from Locke and the formal 
philosophers. From the Spiritual Re- 
formers and the Pietists a utopian im- 
pulse of equality appeared which lef: 
its mark on the American scene. 

Plain and factual, this book illumin- 
ates a small corner of history with 
honest scholarship and endeavor. 

J. J. Stoupt 
Allentown, Pa. 





The Confessions of Jacob Bochme, 
Compiled and Edited by W. Scott 
PatMER. With an introduction by 
Evelyn Underhill. New York, Har- 
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per and Brothers, 1954. 188 pages. 


Harper and Brothers have reissued, 
in an attractive format similar to their 
other publications of classics of Chris- 
tian devotion, a little volume of glean- 
ings from the writings of Jacob 
Boehme. For the most part the pas- 
sages speak of religious experience as 
such, and there is little of the technical 
jargon which characterizes Boehme’s 
writings in extenso. 

The long introduction by Cvelyn 
Underhill is, as one would expect, 
superb. To the degree that it is possible 
to bring the range of Boehme’s thought 
within manageable form, Miss Under- 
hill has done so. She writes sensitively 
of those influences to which Boehme 
gave himself, and which produced, 
moulded by his own character and 
thought, the distinctive mysticism 
which was his. 

A difficulty which besets any attempt 
to simplify Boehme is reflected 1n the 
selections. Boehme was, first to last, 
an intellectual. His vision brought him 
the solution to an intellectual problem. 
But he continued ever to probe the 
questions of the mind. His religious 
experiences, therefore, were at the 
same time, intellectual experiences, and 
to present them apart from their con- 
text renders them somewhat artificial. 
The book would be most helpful to that 
reader who used it as a devotional 
exercise paralleling a study of Boehme’s 
thought. 

Much, however, can be gained from 
a reading assisted by the introduction 
here given. To one for whom some 
mystics speak too much of self-salva- 
tion or of actionless contemplation, 
Boehme’s mysticism with its depend- 
ence on Luther, its frank facing of the 
depth of evil in the inward as in the 
outward, and its sensitivity to the posi- 
tive meaning of struggle and victory 
will, perhaps, bring new insight and 
fresh courage. 

GeEorGE GorDH 
Hollins College, Virginia 





The Baptist Ministry, Then and 
Now. By Ropert G. Torset. Fore- 


word by Lynn Leavenworth. Phila- 
delphia: The Judson Press,. 1953. 
134 pages. $1.25 (paper). 


Set in historical perspective and 
beamed especially at assemblies and 
local church study groups, this small 
work seeks: first, to trace the rise of 
the Baptist ministry in Britain, and its 
development in the United States; 
second, to provide historical perspective 
for evaluating present ideas and prac- 
tices of Baptists in their selection, or- 
dination and placement of ministers: 
and third, to indicate the importance of 
an adequate ministry, along with some 
account of the efforts in recent years 
to evaluate the standards for the minis- 
try. 

Baptists have viewed the ministerial 
calling more in terms of function than 
of office. They have marked no es- 
sential difference between clergy and 
laity, and have, ideally, set preachers 
apart on having recognized divinely be- 
stowed “gifts for ministry.” (Ch. I). 

The recruitment of ministers is the 
theme in the discussion of early Ameri- 
ca. Baptist churches drew their minis- 
try from British-trained immigrants, 
from laymen who had been pressed into 
service, from revival awakenings, and 
from frontier farms. (Ch. IT). 

The growing sense of need for a 
trained ministry is told through the 
eyes of William Stoughton, Richard 
Furman, Luther Rice, Francis Way- 
land, and William B. Johnson. (Ch. 
fil). 

Much in little is told of Baptist ef- 
forts to provide a settled ministry, for 
an expanding nation, through the 
founding, north and south, of theologi- 
cal institutions. (Ch. IV). 

Problems of doctrinal tension, the 
development of an_ urban-industrial 
pattern for life for increasing numbers 
of people, and the process of develop- 
ing a denominational program, are dis- 
cussed under “A New Age.” (Ch. V). 

A short description of the complexi- 
ties and cross-currents of contempor- 
ary Baptist life, Negro and White, 
completes the text of the book. (Ch. 
VI 


The value of this work is enhanced: 
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by its Supplementary Material, which 
includes biographical sketches of four 
important leaders (Backus, Peck, 
Strong, Rauschenbusch), and “A 
Manual on Ordination, Licensing, and 
Ministerial Listing.” A wide use among 
Baptist churches is to be hoped for. 

T. D. Pricz 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary 
Louisville, Ky. 





Western Canon Law. By R. C. 

Mortimer. Berkeley: University of 

California Press, 1953. 92 pp. $2.00. 

This thin but important book con- 
tains five lectures given at Berkeley by 
the Bishop of Exeter, one of the out- 
standing canonists of the Church of 
England. The first three trace the de- 
velopment of the law of the Western 
Church down to the Carolingian pe- 
riod (the “Classical tradition”), the 
chaos of the Dark Ages, the influence 
of the Celtic Penitentials, and the 
Carolingian reforms; the creation of 
the Corpus from the collections of Pur- 
chard of Worms and Ivo of Chartres to 
Gratian’s Decretum, thence to the col- 
lections of papa! Decretals which sup- 
plement Gratian’s monumental work 
This massive construction remained in 
force as the canon law of the Roman 
Church until the publication cf the new 
Codex in 1917, while substantially 
modified by the disciplinary canons of 
the Council of Trent—on which point 
Bp. Mortimer might well have said 
more. 

The Corpus of Western canon law, 
essentially papal law, constituted the 
basic code of the English Church down 
to the Reformation. Upon the breach 
with Rome, when the King stepped 
into the position formerly occupied 
by the Pope, the old canon law was 
continued on the theory (“which had 
no foundation in fact”) that it was the 
law of the Church of England “long 
accepted . . . . by the sovereign will 
of the people, and now declared to be 
binding and to derive its authority 
from the King’s Majesty as Head or 
Governor of the Church in England.” 
But even while so continued and con- 
verted, it has been profoundly and con- 
tinuously modified or curtailed by 





English legislation, ecclesiastical or 
parliamentary, and in large part has 
fallen into desuetude. 

The fifth lecture on the “Charac- 
teristics of Canon Law,” is particularly 
weighty as showing how Church law 
has been administered with consider- 
able flexibility for the good of the 
Church and of each individual soul. 
Hence the necessity of some dispensing 
authority. It contains also sore il- 
luminating observations on the effect 
of custom upon the operation of ec- 
clesiastical law. 

It would be difficult to name an- 
other book which so concisely and 
relevantly presents the function of law 
in the total life of the Christian Society 
and in the cure of souls. 

P. V. Norwoop 
Seabury-W estern 
Theological Seminary 





Smoky Valley People, A History of 
Lindsborg, Kansas. By Emory 
Kempton Linpguist. Lindsborg: 
“ethany College, 1953. 269 pages. 
$4.00. 

Smoky Valley People puts the spot- 
light on a tinv community in the heart 
of Kansas. Lindsborg is the town, 
famous as an art and music center. 
It was settled by pioneer Swedes be- 
ginning in the 1860’s. The Smoky Vai- 
ley is essentially a farming community, 
but Lindsborg is also a college town 
(Bethany) and cultural center where 
one discovers a unique spilling over 
of the arts into community life. 

We have here a vivid picture of a 
pioneer community, giving us also an 
insight into the Swedes’ adjustment to 
the new world, including the religious 
tensions of the community as wel! as 
the positive contribution they made to 
the American religious scene. 

Three personality portraits are well 
worth the price of the book: Olof 
Olsson, first pastor in the community 
and later President of Augustana Col- 
lege and Theological Seminary, Rock 
Island, Illinois; Carl Swensson, found- 
er of Bethany College, community pas- 
tor and political leader; and Birger 
Sandzen, artist, for many years as- 
sociated with Bethany College. 
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Perhaps nothing has made Linds- 
borg as famous as its Messiah Chorus. 
Introduced to the Swedes in America 
by Dr. Olsson in 1881, after he had 
heard it in London, it has been sung 
every year by the Lindsborg commu- 
nitv—the 197th rendition being given 
in 1953. This together with its related 
music week draws annually world re- 
nowned artists. 

The author, born and reared in the 
Lindsborg community, educated at 
Bethany, Rhodes scholar, and later 
professor of history and President of 
the College, is well able to interpret the 
total life of the community including 
its religious development. 

Martin E. Cartson 
Minneapolis 





The People Called Shakers. A 
Search for the Perfect Society. By 
Epwarp Deminc ANpREWs, New 
York: Oxford University Press, 
1953. 309 pp. $6.00. 


The United Believers in the Seconti 
Coming of Christ, the Shakers, held 
that the thousand year reign of the 
spiritual life on earth had begun along 
the American frontier. This was their 
inspiration for life in the nincteenth 
century. In these terms they sought 
to relate freedom and independence of 
the human spirit with the bonds of 
man’s brotherhood. They believed that 
the Second Coming of Christ was in 
the female, in Mother Ann Lee; their 
ritual of worship included dancing, 
singing and other expressive “gifts”: 
they thought of work as sacred, they 
were celibate; they were separatists : 
and their communities were models of 
civic and economic order. The Shaker 
movement was one of the most fas- 
cinating religious and communal de- 
velopments of nineteenth century 
America. 

Edward Deming Andrews has given 
a full and complete history of this re- 
markable people. He shows how the 
Shaker movement originated in tlie 
English revival of religion which pro- 
duced Whitefield and the Weslevs, 
how Mother Ann brought the move- 
ment to America, how it developed 


in New England after the Revolution 
and how it expanded westward with 
the growth of America. He makes 
clear the way in which the Shakers de- 
veloped and gave original interpreta- 
tion to their beliefs in the Millennium 
and Christian communism by uniting 
the work of the hands and that of the 
spirit. His detailed account of their 
temporal labour and their spiritual 
labour provides clear evidence that 
through these the Shakers found both 
a Millennial freedom and the sustain- 
ing bond of a Christian brotherhood. 
As Dean Andrews says, the Shaker 
“conviction that man, through labour 
that was worship and through wor- 
ship that was a labouring for a sense 
of God’, could progressively elevatz 
himself, here and in the hereafter, to 
the plane of pure spirituality—above 
sensuality and material concerns—was 
an inspiring ideal which gave mean- 
ing to the great adventure.” And he is 
right in suggesting that there is a 
significance for the contemporary 
world in this interpretation of brother- 
hood and freedom. 

This history is especially penetrating 
in its revelation of the personalities ar d 
characters of the major figures in the 
Shaker movement. Mother Ann Lee 
emerges as a credible and understand- 
able individual, as do Joseph Meacham 
and the other leaders of the movement. 
Their spiritual insights and their in- 
fluence on the pattern of the movement 
are both treated in a way which makes 
clear the connection between the two. 

This book is clearly and carefully 
written, it is not an argument bu: a 
history ; yet the meaning of the Shaker 
seeking appears more clearly in the 
data concerning their lives than *t 
might in any other form. Their life 
was, after all, a life of example. There 
are numerous drawings from source 
material showing the details of Shaker 
buildings, work and worship. The book 
includes appendices giving the :/. 
lennial Laws Adapted to Christ’s Sec- 
ond Appearing; statistical data on the 
various Shaker communities; and rei- 
erence to source materials. 

’ Edward Deming Andrews has added 
to his previous works on the Shakers 
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a comprehensive, sympathetic and 
scholarly history of this original sep- 
aratist sect. He has provided a def- 
initive account of this interesting peo- 
ple based upon source material, per- 
sonal acquaintance with surviving 
members and, apparently, a more than 
historical concern for their beliefs and 
practices. His work, and particularly 
the present volume, must long remain 
the point of departure for any future 
studies. 

Joun M. Annirson 
Pennsylvania State Unversity 
State College, Pa. 
The Reformation. By GerorcE L. 
Mosse. New York: Henry Holt & 
Co. 1953. 101 pages. Paper, $1.40; 
Cloth, $1.85. 


Any scholar who volunteers to in- 
terpret the Reformation in 92 small 
pages is candidate for the purple heart. 
Actually, Professor Mosse deserves 
a more distinguished decoration. He 
has scored a notable success in this 
new “Berkshire Studies” book for col- 
lege General History classes. 

The author organizes his material 
into three equal chapters : “Martin Lu- 
ther,” “Second Generation Reformers” 
Jie. Zwingli (!), Bucer (!), Calvin: 
why not entitled “Reformed” ?], and 
“The Middle Way.” The last title is 
a tight corset: 23 pages are on Eng- 
land ; a second subsection entitled “At- 
tempts at Reconciliation” treats the Ro- 
man Catholic reformation in five pages, 
Protestant unity efforts (one page), 
and the Toleration question (two). 

Mosse’s style is notably clear, and 
occasionally sparkling. He skillfully 
highlights the complexity of the era 
and its practical problems. Errors of 
fact are few. In theological interpreta- 
tion Mosse is not always felicitous. Ex- 
cellent are his opening and closing sen- 
tences: “The Reformation was a reli- 
gious movement,’—“The Reformation 
is the beginning rather than the end 
of an epoch in man’s history.” “Men’s 
souls,” however, were not the Refor- 
mation’s “sole concern ;” Mosse’s nar- 
rative demonstrates that. Luther’s faith 
is misunderstood when it is expounded 
in terms of “individualism.” Anabap- 
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tists and revolutionaries should not be 
merely lumped together on a half-page. 
The extravagant evaluation of Calvin- 
ism |‘‘it was to the faith of Calvin that 
the future belonged” (p. 31); “it was 
Calvin who provided the dynamic ele- 
ment in Protestantism’ (p. 62); “it 
was Geneva which constituted the most 
direct menace to the (Roman Catho- 
lic) Church” (p. 88) | is historically 
questionable, even apart from the fact 
that Mosse is interpreting Calvinism 
in the broadest possible sense and Lu- 
theranism in the narrowest. 

Rosert H. FIscHER 
Chicago Lutheran Seminary 
Maywood, Illinois 





The Great Tradition of the Ameri- 
can Churches. By WintnHrop S. 
Hupson. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1953. 282 pages. $3.75. 


“The voluntary principle in reli- 
gion,” Professor Hudson rightly says, 
“has been the great tradition of the 
American churches.” Translated, ‘‘the 
voluntary principle’ means the sep- 
aration of church and state. It seems 
to him that this great tradition is be- 
ing upheld on secular grounds, not on 
religious. “This strange silence is the 
justification of this book.” A related 
motive is thus described : “The church- 
es are no longer fully measuring up to 
the specific responsibility imposed up- 
on them by their voluntary status in so- 
ciety.” 

The discussion begins with James 
Bryce’s report of the universal assent 
of Americans in the nineteenth century 
to the separation of church and state 
and his high estimate of its religious 
benefits. “There seem to be no two 
opinions on this subject in the United 
States,” Bryce wrote in 1888. “The 
roots of a great tradition” the author 
traces in the Puritan idea of the church, 
that it should be independent in its gov- 
ernment, voluntary in its membership 
and limited in power. Expressed in 
political relations, this becomes sep- 
aration of church and state. This man- 
ner of thinking came to prevail in the 
American churches at the beginning 
of the national life. Its source was not 
indifference to religion, but considera- 
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tions of the strength of religion. In a 
chapter on “The Great Century” the 
author tells powerfully the familiar 
story of how in nineteenth century 
America the voluntary system tremen- 
dously vindicated itself. Without guid- 
ance or help from the state the 
churches by their own lives and works 
spread their faith over a vast territory 
in a swelling population. A further 
demonstration of the resources of the 
voluntary churches, the author shows, 
appeared in their meeting with new 
strategies- the difficulties and opportu- 
nities presented by the growth of the 
cities, in the second half of the cen- 
tury. By that time they had accom- 
plished their “greatest achievement . ... 
—the placing of a distinctively Chris- 
tian stamp on an entire culture.” 


About the middle of his book Pro- 
fessor Hudson turns to his second con- 
cern, what he regards as the deteriora- 
tion of the voluntary churches, which 
did not proceed from their being vol- 
untary. The beginning of this he dates 
from the critical eighteen nineties. In 
this decade, with Moody’s death in 
1899, came “the end of an era,” the 
general cease of the revivals which had 
been of the life of the churches. The 
same decade, the author says, “may be 
regarded as the great age of the Amer- 
ican pulpit,” but strange to say he 
sees in it another sign of deterioration. 
“The men who now dominated the 
American pulpit . . . reflected the com- 
mon mood of the time”—a complacent 
confident time. In different ways they 
were inspired by “what was already 
being called the New Theology.” This 
“was essentially a culture religion with 
a single fundamental theological idea 
—the doctrine of the Incarnation, in- 
terpreted in terms of the divine im- 
manence and a superficial understand- 
ing of the notion of evolution. By 
means of this doctrine, Christ was 
identified with what was conceived to 
be the finest cultural ideals, the noblest 
cultural institutions, and the best scien- 
tific philosophical thinking.” In other 
words, this theology was weak in dis- 
tinctively Christian content. As its most 
influential spokesman Professor Hud- 
son describes four “princes of the pul- 


pit,” Phillips Brooks, Henry Ward 
Beecher—earlier than the nineties but 
“in many respects . . . the most typi- 
cal representative of the preachers of 
the New Theology”—Russell H. Con- 
well and Washington Gladden—a cu- 
rious assemblage. 


This ascendancy of the pulpit was 
part of “the period from 1890 through 
World War I” which “represents the 
peak of Protestant influence and ac- 
tivity in America.” Then came sudden- 
ly what the author sees as a downfall. 
The years immediately after 1918 were 
“the years which marked the collapse 
of Protestantism as a dynamic force 
in American life’—strong language. 
Symptoms of collapse, detailed in a 
chapter on “The Church embraces the 
World,” were “the loss of evangelistic 
fervor,” the lessening of church ex- 
tension, the partial weakening of reli- 
gious teaching in the Sunday Schools, 
“the relinquishment by the churches of 
any sense of responsibility for the in- 
tellectual life,” in higher education and 
in pulpit teaching, “a decline in co- 
operative activities,” “the neglect of 
the rural church.” To sum up this long 
indictment, the churches, in the au- 
thor’s view, had too much “lost their 
sense of a distinct and specific voca- 
tion in society,” and adapted them- 
selves to the world, or to the com- 
munity. This account of them must 
come down nearly to the present time. 
To this reviewer, who has worked in 
the churches in all these years, it seems 
to contain, with truth that ought care- 
fully to be heeded, considerable exag- 
geration. 

Professor Hudson’s very earnest 
book closes with a chapter hopefully 
called “The Renewal of the Churches,” 
which does not altogether live up to 
its title. The great need of the churches, 
he says repeatedly, is “the recovery of 
discipline.” By this he means not a re- 
turn to trials for moral offences, but 
such things as insistence on attendance, 
instruction in the moral obligations of 
membership, “procedures . . . to form 


a corporate conscience,” so that the 
life ef a church shall stand out as not 
conformed to the world. This recovery 
of discipline depends, he says, on “the 
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recovery of the distinctive note of the 
Christian faith,” of which he sees 
some encouraging signs. But he ques- 
tions whether “the popular cry for 
unity” may not “divert attention from 
the more basic need for a fundamental 
reordering of the existing churches.” 
He writes with vigor, wealth of ref- 
erence, and challenge ; and if with some 
overdoing, all the more he makes his 
point that the churches should be sep- 
arate from the world as well as the 
state, saying something of their own 
and supporting it with lives bearing 
witness to the gospel. 

Rosert Hastincs NICHOLS 
New York City 





Renaissance ie Reformation. By 
Acnert Hyma. Grand Rapids: 
Wma. B. Expmans, 1951. 591 
pages. $6.00. 

Prof. Albert Hyma has long been 
concerned with the origins of the 
Protestant Reformation in late medi- 
eval thought and piety. Indeed, one 
of his earliest studies of this problem, 
entitled The Youth of Erasmus, was 
reviewed in the very first issue of this 
journal (Church History, I, 1, (March, 
1932), 55-57). From that volume and 
from several others Prof. Hyma has 
collected almost two dozen essays, 
to which he has also added some new 
material. Most of the contents of this 
book, therefore, has been reviewed 
previously in this journal and will be 
familiar to students of the late Middle 
Ages. 

Like most of Prof. Hyma’s works, 
this present volume advances the thesis 
that the Brethren of the Common Life 
“.. . long before Luther’s time wrote 
down ideas that are now as a rule 
looked upon as being purely Protes- 
tant” (p. 580). But he has revised 
somewhat his earlier views of the re- 
lation between “biblical humanism” 
and the Reformation; for he admits 
that “at one time the present writer 
himself was too ready to believe those 
good patriots in the Transalpine 
countries who did not wish to give 
Italy the credit fur having inspired 
men like Erasmus, John Colet” and 
others (p. 255), and again that 
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“wherever he (Erasmus) agreed with 
the Brethren of the Common Life... 
he was not necessarily dependent on 
them for his opinions” (pp. 172-73). 

In addition to the material on the 
relation between the Reformation and 
earlier movements, Renaissance to Re- 
formation devotes ten chapters to the 
political, social, and economic back- 
grounds of the Reformation. React- 
ing principally against Max Weber 
and Ernest Troeltsch and dependent 
partly upon Karl Holl (despite his 
criticism, pp. 569-70) and Karl 
Mueller (in spite of his criticism, p. 
336, n. 15), Dr. Hyma seeks to show 
that Luther and Calvin were very 
close in their economic theories (pp. 
453-466) and that “since Calvinism 
was strongly opposed to the spirit of 
capitalism in the sixteenth century, a 
seeming change in that religion must 
mean simply that many persons who 
professed that religion had become un- 
true to its fundamental principles” 
(p. 570). 

Like most volumes of essays col- 
lected from various contexts, this 
volume lacks coherence. It has no cen- 
tral thesis, and most of its chapters 
can be read in complete isolation from 
the rest of the book. It will be evident 
from the references already given that 
there are parts of the book with which 
many historians would disagree quite 
radically. One such is the discussion 
of Ficino and Pico della Mirandola 
(pp. 226-31); a second is the brief 
presentation of the relation between 
Luther, Zwingli, and Calvin on the 
Lord’s Supper (p. 395); a third is 
the analysis of the Reformation’s at- 
titude toward the Bible (pp. 529-38). 
Some readers may be annoyed by the 
lengthy and often unedited quotations, 
some of them covering more than a 
page. There are several typographical 
errors (eg., R. H. Baintom, p. 583, 
n. 10). 

Nevertheless, serious students of the 
Reformation will find much here that 
is not available anywhere else, es- 
pecially on developments in the Nether- 
lands. 

Jarostay PELIKAN 
University of Chicago. 








